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THE 

NAVY AND SEA POWER 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY NOTB 

Sea Power ” is a term which has. 
into gpileral use within the last thirty yee^s. 
Our the eighteenth century were 

familiar with the words, ‘‘ the Sea Powers,’* 
which for them had a definite meaning. The 
Sea Powers were the imited kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the united 
Netherlands, commonly known by the names 
of^ their respective predominate partners, 
£nj^nd ^d» Holland. They were powerful 
by virtue* of *the wealth they drew from 
commerce and by their fleets. But “ Sea 
Power ” has a meaning at once more extensive 
and less precise than “ the Sea Powers.’* 
Lik^ xpany other terms much used in current 
poili£r^ersies, it lacks the merits of a true 
**'term of art.’* It is not so sharply defined 

7 ^ 
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tha8P>it caa, still less that it miwf, alwa^l be 
used in one and the same sense. The reader 
may often see it employed where it obvioudy 
means nothing more than the naval force 
of the country which the writer or speaker 
happens to have in his mind for the time being. 
But it is also held to imply something other 
and greater than this, and what is that 
something ? 

To attempt to give a definition here would* 
be to forestall what in my opinion can be more 
properly said in a conclusion than in a pre- 
liminary note. The practice of stating^ what 
it is you set out to prove is aneient and 
respeetable. But it is attended by-a serious 
danger. Whoever undertakes to maintain a 
given proposition is sorely tempted to select 
out of the whole mass of testimony before 
him, just as much as suits his hypothesis. 
We are told not to run into temptation. And 
there is much to be said for the*ru}e thah the 
evidence shall be set forth before coimsel are 
allowed to address the jury. Therefore I 
propose to begin by such a general survey of 
all that man has done upon the sea, as the 
limits within which I must work wilk'^pw 
me to make. 

While taking this conspectus it is my in- 
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taatibn to ay<^ using the words 
Power,** save with eaution and sobriety. 
Dai^rs beset the employmrat of such 
abstractions as this necessarily is. They 
have a way of becoming “JBlessed Meso- 
potamias ’* — ^more or less sonorous epithets 
which not only convey to the reader a false 
impression that something definite is being 
said to him, but also entice the writer into 
supposing that he has a definite conception 
in his mind, when in sad truth it is no such 
matter. Nothing is more legitimate than to 
use^^terms of art which are so indeed. It 
would be the purest affectation to call an 
action of replevin,** “the fissure of Ro- 
lando,** “the catheads,*’ or “the starboard 
boom,” out of their names — ^though it is just 
as well to explain them to the general reader 
once and for all. But as I have already said, 
“ Power *’ has not the easily definable 
meaomg of a true term of art. Therefore it 
is liable to be ambiguous. Then, in my 
opinion, the writer who addresses the genertd 
public, or — as Renan prefers to say — the 
few thousand intelligent moi and women 
who, ^the long run, decide on the value of 
work, does well to follow the example of 
Didraot’s Philosopher. When Madame la 
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Hanlehale de * * * said to him timt*she 
would be {^ad to hear his exposition of a 
certain doctrine, “if I can understand it”; 
he answered, “ If you do not understand, 
Madame, it be my fault,” he bound 
himself to use only such words as could be 
understood at once by an educated woman. 
There could be no better test of lucidity, for 
the educated women of all time have spoken 
thdr language with the greatest measure of 
purity, and the utmost abhorrence of pedantry 
and slang. The rule is not only one of 
courtesy to the reader, but of wfiblef^e 
discipline to the writer, since it dbrn^ls 
him to make his own meanings clear tO 
himself. 

Such a general survey as I undertake to 
give stands in peril of being superficial. That 
is painfully true, and it is also the fact that 
we cannot stay to linger over much which it 
would be pleasant to look at. We eaimot 
stop to see Phormio swooping down on the 
Peloponnesian galleys at Naupactus, or Roger 
de Luria destroying the French fleet on the 
coast of Catalonia. Each achievement was, 
in the words of Heman Cortes, speaking of 
one of his own fights, “ muy hermoaa eosa ” — 
a very handsome affair. But space forbids 
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the* quotation of more than a few leading 
examples. We must needs look to the mftin 
lines, the results of craturies. And it is just 
these total results which will enable us to 
judge of what “ Sea Power ” Jias bear in the 
history of mankind. 

It is also, too, probable that I shall some* 
times appear to insist on self-evident proposi- 
tions and commonplaces. The only defence 
to the accusation is that when the lessons of 
long and universal experience are ignored, 
it is necessary to recall them to the attention 
of* the world. “ Sea Power ” is too often 
lise^ as if it were a “ key to all mysteries,” 
a reading of the whole “ riddle of the painful 
earth.” It is very convenient to hold in your 
hand a master key to all locks. But then how 
can we. be sure that we do hold the master 
key ? Only by putting it to a full test. 
Glanvill, when he argued the question with 
thoS^ who said there was no witchcraft, in his 
” Saducismus Triumphatus,” made a legiti- 
mate demand, namely, that his adversaries 
should concede to him, “ That matter of fact 
can only be proved by immediate sense, or 
the te 9 timony of others divine or human. 
To endeavour to demonstrate fact by abstract 
reasoning and speculation is as if a man should 
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pnwd'that Julius Csesar founded the ESmfute 
of Borne, by algebra or metaphjrsies.” 

Now there has been not a little “ abstract 
reasoning and speculation " in what has been 
said of the influ^ce of “ Sea Power ** in history. 
I re^, of course, to the thing in itself, not 
to the book of Admiral Mahan, who has a 
capacity for looking at both sides of a question, 
not shared by all those who count themselves 
his followers. We must turn to human 
testimony,” and that not for a selected 
period, but for the whole course of .history 
as far as the conditions allow us to grasp "it, 
before we can be sure how much of true matter 
of fact there is in the doctrine that the rise, 
greatness, and decline of nations have been 
dictated by “Sea Power.” What nations 
have been strong on the sea ? How did they 
obtain power? How did they end? and 
why ? How often can a superiority in naval 
strength be shown to have been the “ causing 
cause ” of victory, not at a particular place 
and time, but in the whole conflict and in the 
course of generations ? These are the ques- 
tions to be answered before we can be sure 
what the influence of “ Sea Power ” has been, ~ 
nr what it is. It may be that they can be 
answered only by the quotation of patent 
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filets which the doctrinaiTe with H hypx^esis 
to support is apt to dismiss as commonplaces 
or as obvious. But the point is that they 
may be relevant. If they are, the doctrinaire 
who ignores them stands condemned opt of 
his own mouth for neglecting to allow for 
what was to the purpose and was so easily 
to be seen. 



CHAPTER II 

THE ANCIENT AND MEDDEVAL WOBLDS 

As far back as we can look into the past of 
humanity men can be dimly seen fishing, 
trading, fighting on the sea, and making it 
a pathway for invasions. But the earlier 
records are fragmentary, and their full mean* 
ing is obscure. The maritime sta^ whose 
course can be followed in written records, 
were old when we first meet them. A 
wandering of the peoples preceded “ ancient 
history,” but we cannot follow its torrents, 
refluxes, and eddies, as we can the other 
** Volkerwanderung,” the invasion of the 
barbarians which penetrated and transformed 
the Roman Empire. Egyptian voyages to the 
Z,and of Punt, and the achievements of Sea 
Kings of Crete, the possible doings of Chinese 
traders in the China Sea, and the deeds of 
conceivable Sea Kings of Java, lie in the mist 
together with the voyages of the forgotten 
race of seafarers who at some uncertain date 
*14 
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their hideous monumCTits "on iSUter 
Island. 

When the mists begin to grow thin and 
men can be seen at work, half-veiled, perhaps 
'distorted, but indubitably there, we find a 
people of seafarars whose ports of departure 
were on the central coast of Sjnia. This 
people, the Phcenicians, owed little enough to 
the purely maritime qualities of the coast, 
and its harboims. The first is dangerous, 
and the second are poor. But great ports 
do not always, nor even generally, arise 
where the natural advantages are ample. 
If London became the centre of a mighty 
trade to the East, the reason most assuredly 
was not that there was any advantage in 
compelling ships to grope their way through 
the Channel from, and to, the shifting sands, 
the deeps, swyns and swashways .of the 
Thames. It was that London was a mart 
where capital could be found, and goods 
could be conveniently sold, long before there 
was an Eastern trade. The course of sea- 
borne commerce is always dictated by the 
place of the markets. Buenos Aires is a 
mere point on a shallow coast. Monte Video 
on the other side of the La Plata estuaiy,ris 
a good, though not an excellent, natural 
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harllbar. Yet Buenos Aires has always Wn 
the greater place of trade, and for a simple 
reason. Goods landed at Monte Video could 
reach a market only by crossing the great 
riyer system of the Uruguay, and the Parani, 
with their swamps and dense forests. From 
Bumos Aires there was a flat firm road to 
Tucuman and Salta, and the passes through 
the Andes. 

The Phoenician cities lay at the end of tire 
Asiatic caravan routes at the “ Gate of the 
Sea.” The Emperor Charles V. is said to have 
advised his successors to take care of their 
ships, because they were the bridges which 
coimected the scattered dominions of their 
monarchy. Bridges are not built only where 
the builder can find the best foundation and 
the most advantageous shape of bank, but 
where the existing needs of man call for a 
safe passage. Good anchoring ground and 
cover are much, but they are not all. 13ie 
trading fleets of the Phoenicians were formed 
to carry on the trade brought down by the 
caravans, cmd to provide them with goods 
(of which slaves formed a notable part) to 
carry back. 

• They sailed in small ships ill-adapted to 
contend with winter storms — as did their 
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mcdessors of all races till towards the^ose 
of the Middle Ages, llierefore they had need 
of winter harbours when business kept them 
far from home till the close of autumn. Winds 
and currents dictated theu( course from 
“ port of departure ” to “ port of trade.” 
When the “ Levants,” the easterly off-shore 
breezes which blow as the sim rises, and sink 
as he declines, had carried the Phoenicians 
clear of the coast, they met the easterly 
current of the Mediterranean, and that 
westerly trade wind which delayed the 
progress of Sir James Saumarez when he 
brought the prizes of the Nile to Gibraltar. 
The longest way round was the shortest 
road West for them both. The Phoenicians 
would work by Cyprus to Asia Minor, not 
only to seek a market, but also to meet the 
northerly off-shore winds which would carry 
them by Greece to Southern Italy and Sicily, 
where the Mediterranemi narrows, and so over 
to the coast of Africa and along it to the West. 
The return home was easy. On the easterly 
current and before the west wind the ships 
of the Phoenicians came flying like “doves 
to their holes,” bringing the gold and silvor 
of Tarshish. The first Sea Power we know 
with any measiue of precision girdled the 
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Mediferranean. It also provided a mddel 
which was to be reproduced till Rome con* 
quered, and then “ in the depths of the years 
and the changes of things,” was to be revived 
in the Italian <uties of the Middle Ages, and 
the Hanseatic League of the North, by 
Portugal, England, Holland, and France in 
the East. 

The Phoenician had need of winter harbours, 
as hsis been said, and every trader at all 
times has need of storehouses, a repairing 
yard, a secure place of business on shore. 
When the people with whom he trades will 
give him ho^itality and a safe market, 
he will ask for nothing more. But where 
the protecting authority is lacking, he must 
have “ a strength.” The Phoenician would be 
content with toleration, or a mere factory 
where the people he was dealing with were 
friendly, or were too fierce and strong to be 
dictated to. So the Hanseatic League paid 
kings for charters, and the East India Com- 
pany sought a “ phirmaun ” from the Great 
Mo^. The first was content with the 
Steelyard, and the second with its open factory 
at Surat. But the controlling and protecting 
native force might fail, or might be lacking 
from the first. Then the Phoenician would do 
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whi!b Portugal was to do at Goa, HoHaad 
at Jacatra in Java, England at Bombay. 
He would provide himself with a strength — 
a iiood anchorage on a trade route, with 
a hill on which a citadel could be built (Car* 
thage), or an island covering a good roadstead, 
accessible, easy to defend (Cadiz). And this 
post might be the stsArting point for territorial 
conquest, as Batavia, which the Dutch built 
on the ruins of Jacatra, or Bombay, were 
to be in the modem world, and as Carthage was 
in the ancient. 

The mother cities did not attain such a 
growth as the daughter. They were independ* 
ent only so long as the states behind them 
on the mainland were small, weak, and divided 
by mutual hostilities. The great monarchies 
r^uced them to vassalage. A king of 
Assyria or of Persia could throttle the caravan 
trade, and though the loss would be shared 
by himself in the end, he and his armies could 
hold out longer than the oligarchies of capi- 
talists which governed the Phoenician cities. 
The Phoenicians would fight, and manfully, 
when they needs must, but they were traders, 
and it was better to pay a tolerable tribute 
than to fight. So they paid, and served the 
“ Great King or paid by serving him on 
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the s&. And they could flourish till the ti^e 
routes altered, and they that were ** situate 
at the entry of the sea,” were left aside. 
Then “ all that handle the oar, the mariners, 
and all the pilots of the sea, shall come down 
from their ships, they shall stand upon the 
land . . . and in their wailing they shall 
take up a lamentation for thee, and lament 
over thee saying, ‘ What city is like T3rrus, 
like the destroyed in the midst of the sea.* ” 
If the trade routes had not been changed, 
Alexander might have turned Tyre into a 
Greek — or a Hellenized— city, but he could 
not have destroyed it, for it would still have 
been “ situate at the entry of the sea.” The 
building of Alexandria and the development 
of sea-borne commerce with India were the 
true destruction of Tyre. 

The Phoenician had to contend on the sea 
with the Greek who learnt from him, followed 
him, planted colonies and strengths on 
the same routes from the Black Sea to the 
coast of Spain. In that conflict the war 
galley was born. We will leave the question 
how the rowers were arranged in the ** many- 
banked galleys,” which were the instruments 
of ancient sea warfare, without even attempt- 
ing an answer. “ Modem shipwrights,*’ 
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says Professor Bury, “ciumot reproduce a 

trireme.” The saying is double^ged. Does 
the modem shipwright fail for lack of know* 
ledge, or because it is impossible to reproduce 
such a thing as most (though not quite all) 
classical scholars tell us the trireme was ? 
Reproduce it, that is to say, so that it will 
work. Nor is it at all essential to find a 
solution of the puzzle. Whether the rowers 
were arranged in all the awkward and stupid 
complications deduced by scholars from 
texts, or whether they were placed as in the 
perfectly intelligible and practical Venetian 
“ trireme ” of the Middle Ages, certain facts 
which are of vital importance for a proper 
understanding of the Sea Power of ancient, 
and also of mediseval, seafaring peoples, 
remain unaffected. 

Until it had become possible to provide a 
ship with a broadside of guns, all fighting at 
sea must needs be settled by ramming or 
boarding. That fact made it certain that the 
oar would be favoured by the fighting ship. 
She might carry sails, and she did, to use when 
going from place to place, and to ease her 
crew. But whether she was an ancient or 
mediseval galley, or a Viking ship, she was 
stripped for action, and the reason is obvious. 
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Untfl it became possible to inlSict crippling 
damage at a distance, a sailing ship was greatly 
hampered in fight. Out of the circle in which 
she acted more than a third was shut to her. 
She could not lie, even when she was better 
rigged than ancient ships were, nearer than 
six points to the wind. Therefore twelve 
points of the compass, 185 degrees of the circle, 
were beyond her reach. An enemy who lay 
to windward of her was inaccessible except 
by a series of movements which could not be 
rapidly executed. In a calm he was not acces- 
sible at all. Even when a sailing ship was 
able to come close to another it was difficult 
to board and still more difficult to ram an 
opponent who haid full control of his ship, 
and could alter his course. But a vessel 
propelled by oars can go direct against the 
wind, and has a greater capacity for altering 
her course than a vessel dependent on her 
sails. Therefore, so long as there was no 
effective artillery to use, the rowing vessel 
would be preferred for war. 

The reign of the galley lasted till far into 
the sixteenth century after Christ. But the 
great part it has played in shaping the history 
of the world must not be allowed to conceal the 
fact that it was a yery feeble instrument of 
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war. We have only to learn how wholef^eets 
were wrecked together when they were caught 
in squalls on a leeshore, or how the Athenians 
were beaten at iBgospotami because they had 
beached their triremes, and Jiad landed to 
cook their dinners, to understand at once how 
close were the limitations imposed on the 
galley. 

A vessel which is to be rowed at a speedy 
rate must needs conform to certain conditions. 
She must be sharply built so that she can be 
driven through the water with comparative 
ease. She must present the least possible 
hold to the wind. She must be lightly built 
so that the strength of the rowers may not be 
overtaxed. She must carry a large number 
of men so that a powerful driving force may 
be developed. But because she is sharply 
built, she will cut into every wave she meets, 
and when she is in a following sea her stem 
will not rise on the water, and she will be 
“ pooped.” Because she cannot afford to 
present a surface to the wind she must lie low. 
Because she is lightly built she will be weak. 
Because she carries a large number of men she 
will be quite unable to give them sufficient 
cover, or to carry stores and water for more 
than a few days. A trireme carried 170 
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rowels together with officers, deck hands, 
and marines, and she was a vessel of about 
150 feet long “ over all,” including her ram, 
and 20 feet wide. She had no room to stow 
provisions for more than a few days. Such 
a vessel was practically tied to the shore. 
Her range of action was of the narrowest. 
Well-practised men can row for hours, but 
not for twenty-four hours, and not at top 
speed for more than short periods. Con- 
tinuous movement could be obtained only by 
dividing the rowers into shifts, and allowing 
one to rest while the other worked. But this 
meant much harder labour and a greater 
strain. The working shift had to row, in 
addition to their own weight, a larger propor- 
tion of the weight of the galley, than when 
all oars were in action, and the weight of the 
watch below. It was not possible to keep the 
crews in health except by landing them 
frequently, and they could not safely be 
exposed to a winter campaign. We hear of 
a Venetian fleet of the thirteenth century 
which was so weakened by spending the winter 
on the coast of Istria, that it was easily 
defeated by the Genoese. The galley, in short, 
was a fair-weather boat, was compdled to 
crawl al<mg the coast, and could operate for 
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<Mdy the lesser part of the year. It usM up 
enormous numbers of men in order to develop 
a feeble power. Great things were done by 
means of galleys. Great faculty and great 
valour were shown in them, Aut they were 
feeble instruments of war. It must also be 
borne in mind that they were less purely 
nautical than sailing ships. When the decision 
was by boarding, a fighting crew could be 
made out of soldiers with a moderate amount 
of practice. To train rowers was not very 
difficult. They required but one kind of 
skill, and that a small matter when it is 
compared to the varied capability of the 
“ prime seamen ” of the sailing fleets. To 
remain imder way all night was an act of zeal 
and hardihood in the crew of trireme, ancient 
or mediaeval. It is not difficult to imderstand 
why the more skilled Athenians were in the 
end defeated by their Peloponnesian enemies, 
and why the non-maritime Romans overcame 
the seafaring Carthaginians. The better sol- 
diers conquered where the soldierly virtues 
were so important. 

We can therefore make only a limited use 
of the lessons of the old world before the 
fifteenth century, when we wish to understand 
what strength at sea can do to make nations 
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po'fffrful, and to preserve them. When a*gale 
which a ** 74,” or a frigate, of the eighteenth 
centiiry, would have met by taking another 
reef in her topsails, could drive whole fleets 
on the rocks^ and when a blockade was 
impossible because the blocking force could 
not stay out day and night, naval wars were 
carried on in chains. Read how Hannibal 
“ the Rhodian,” carried reliefs to Lilybseum, 
and came out again while the Roman galleys 
were drawn up on the beach. A blockade 
so conducted was no blockade. It is true 
that he was at last destroyed, but he could not 
have done the thing at all against a sea-keeping 
fleet. When fleets became leaky after a few 
months of service, and took refuge in winter 
harbours before the end of autumn, no 
continuous pressure could be put on the 
enemy. 

It is true, no doubt, that maritime com- 
merce was also intermittent, and that the 
trader sought the winter harbours, as much as 
the war galley. From this, however, two 
consequences follow. An intermittent com- 
merce was relatively unimportant, and the 
loss could be borne. And then the chief loser 
was the maritime state itself. The dominions 
of the Great King could dispense with the 
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cmnmerce of the Phoenicians much betteifthaa 
the Phoenician cities could do without access 
to the caravan routes. 

The facts on which all historians agree, do 
not bear out the contention that naval power 
had a decisive influence on the fortunes of 
nations in the ancient world. No doubt the 
presence of the Athenian fleet which had just 
been victorious in Mykale did encourage the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor to revolt against 
Persia. A fleet, we can very well believe, 
might have a direct local influence of that 
character. But was the failure of the Persians 
to conquer Greece due to the naval force of the 
Greeks ? The question is not whether the 
** wooden walls ” of the oracle and of Salamis 
had a notable share in the general success. 
The Persians fought against the whole power 
of the Greeks by sea and land, and failed on 
both. But on which element was failure most 
decisive ? Which would have been the greater 
disaster, that the galleys should have been 
beaten at Salamis, or the Spartan hoplites 
cut to pieces at Platsa ? Let us take the 
univers^y acknowledged facts. 

Xerxes advanced to Attica, the Athenians 
fled before him to Salamis, and a battle was 
fought in narrow waters between the island and 
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the Ihainland. The encounter was a hurtling 
together of rowing boats, big boats, no doubt, 
but boats only in which the Greeks won by a 
hand-to-hand conflict, by soldierly superiority. 
The repulse of the Persians made it impossible 
for the Great King to turn the line of fortiflca- 
tions drawn across the isthmus of Corinth 
by invading the Peloponnesus oversea. It is 
quite possible that if he had landed his 
soldiers on the peninsula, they would have been 
beaten, as they had been at Marathon, and 
were to be beaten at Platsea. The failure at 
Salamis proved that the war would not be 
speedily ended, and Xerxes could not afford 
to be long absent from the centre of such a 
monarchy as his. He retiuned to his capital, 
leaving his general, Mardonius, to winter in 
Thessaly with the grand army. 

Next year Mardonius advanced from Thes- 
saly into Attica, and the Athenians again 
fled to Salamis. Mardonius did his best to 
come to terms with them. They refused his 
offers. When the Peloponnesians, having 
been warned that if the Athenians were 
compelled to submit, Mardonius would be 
able to turn the fortifications on the isthmus, 
did at last advance, the satrap fell back on 
Thessaly, was defeated and slain <hi the 
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striclcen fidd of Platea. If he had uriA he 
might still have failed to subdue the vigorous 
Greek nationality, as Hannibal failed to 
subdue Rome at Cannse. But, like Hannibal, 
he 'might have persevered, and who can say 
what the effect of steady pressure would have 
been on a people “ bom divided ” ? a people 
in which the rivalry of city with city, class 
animosity and the fury of faction, were 
often stronger than hatred of the foreigner. 
Yet the immediate effect of a defeat of the 
Spartan hoplites at Platsea would almost 
certainly have been to give the Athenians 
the choice between alternatives. They might 
either have sailed away in their galleys in 
search of a new home in the West, out of reach 
of the Persian, or they might have consented 
to join the Phoenicians in the long list of the 
subjects of the Great King. When we 
remember that Themistocles himself, the 
organizer of the Athenian defence, died a 
pensioner and a servant of Persia, it is per- 
missible to doubt whether the Athenians 
would have chosen the first of the alternatives. 

Limitations of space forbid the quotation 
of numerous examples from the history of the 
ancient world. Even if that were not the 
cnse, there are other reasons for using what 
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' we Ob know or think we know with economy. 
Thera are failures of evidence, and therafore 
many dark places in the best-known times. 
NotUng answering to the mass of testimony 
concerning the Spanish Armada collected 
by Don Cesareo Duro for Spain, and Sir John 
lAughton for England, survives from anti- 
quity. We have only fragments of the 
historical literature of those centuries, and of 
work of most of the historians, which survives. 
Therefore it is necessary to be content with 
guesswork, more or less plausible, where 
evidence is lacking. It may be that Carthage 
failed to support Hannibid because Roman 
fleets barred the way. Yet the rulers of the city 
could send him horsemen and elephants when 
they did decide to reinforce him, and he retired 
from Italy without interruption, when he found 
that he must. Carthage could keep up a 
diversion in Sicily, and maintain its communi- 
cations with Spain. Is it not a tenable 
proposition that the real explanation of the 
little help given to their great general is 
that the oligarchy which governed Carthage 
dreaded the house of Barca, and had no wish 
to see Hannibal return victorious at the 
head of an army created by his family in 
Spain, and bound by oath and affection to 
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him^ To say that the King of Maoedoxi^as 
deterred from supporting Hannibal by the 
presence of a Roman fleet in the Adriatic, 
may be just such a piece of reasoning as that 
which accounted for the silting up of Sand- 
wich harbour by the building of Tenterden 
steeple. When Julius Csesar followed Pompey 
into Thrace he crossed the Adriatic imder the 
very nose of a superior Pompeian fleet. If 
the King of Macedon had had the same 
overpowering motive to put all upon the 
hazard as Csesar, would he have been stopped 
by so narrow a strip of water, and a Roman 
fleet which, like all the fleets of the time, 
could not keep the sea continually ? And is 
there not something uncritical in insisting 
on the decisive influence of this or the other 
armament ? If the allies and subjects of 
Rome had been as ready to turn against her, 
as the Africans were to fall off from Carthage 
whenever an invader landed, her galleys 
would not have saved the city. Csirthage 
had all the power she needed on land and sea 
to defeat Rome, if her own moral and 
intellectual strength, her methods, and all 
her armies except the one which was the 
creation of the Barca family, had not been 
inferior. 
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However limited our knowledge may be 
and however uncertain the value of particular 
events, one fact stands out in the history of 
antiquity. It is that the successive masters 
of peoples, the Egyptian, the Assyrian, the 
Macedonian, the Roman, were all originally 
non-maritime. They came from river valleys, 
inland plains and hills, and lofty tablelands 
to “ the entry of the sea,” and they imposed 
themselves on the seafaring races. No doubt 
when an Assyrian king thought fit to pass to 
Cyprus, when the Persian king of kings 
wished to conquer the Greeks, when the 
Sfocedonian set out to conquer Asia, and Rome 
carried the war into Africa, they all had to 
cross the water. But their control of the 
sea routes was not the cause ; it was the 
prize of their power on land. Carthage is no 
exception. Of herself she could hardly make 
head against the tyrants and the cities of 
Sicily. The domination of Spun was the 
work of the Barcas. Whatever lesson anti* 
quity has to give us, we surely cannot learn 
from it that “ the trident of Neptune is the 
sceptre of tiie world.” 

The Roman was so little of a seaman, that 
when he had mastered the lands round the 
Mediterranean he used his ships for police 
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purposes, or aa andllary to his armies u* tiie 
^tidi Channel, or on the great fronti^ 
rivers, the Bhine and the Danube. His 
subjects at Alexandria would have told him, 
if he needed to be told, that b}f following the 
coast of Africa to Cape Gardafui, and then 
t rimming the sails to the westerly monsoons, 
it was easy to reach Malabar, and that the 
easterly monsoons would soon bring him 
back. The Roman made no use of the “ wind 
of Hippalus ” for conquest. He left it to the 
tranter, and for his part he cultivated his 
garden. He dominated the Mediterranean 
because he was master of the shore. When 
the time came for his empire to die the long 
agony began, and piece by piece through 
centuries, it was tom away. 

During the first centuries there came 
an(riber wandering of the peoples. Barbarians 
roamed to “the entry of the sea,” seized 
ships, and launched out in search of booty. 
The Vandals fieeing before the Gothic allies 
of the empire could make themselves pests 
in Southern Spain, and extort the services of 
the men of the coast to carry them to Africa. 
They could then raid from Carthage. 

flhtat the Vandal did in the Mediterranean, 
other barbarians were doing for centuries in 
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tlwt^ aiid other seas. Franks, Russiiims, 
Norsemen, Arabs (or men so called), and our 
own ancestors, the Jute, the Angle, and the 
Saxon, made use of the sea as a path to 
conquest. In .the midst of this ferment of 
humanity, and until new peoples and states 
were formed, piracy revived in full strength. 
It fixed its hold so firmly on the Mediterranean 
that naval officers of two generations ago did 
part of their service i^ainst the pirates of the 
Levant and the African coast. We can safely 
affirm that so long as the pirate is allowed 
to possess a strength, or is tolerated in some 
refuge, where he can store and sell his booty, 
piracy will never be wholly suppressed. 
But these ages of destruction and recon- 
struction, though of immense interest in the 
history of humanity, have very little to teach 
as to our proper subject. The object of the 
barbarians, whether Vandal, or Angle, Jute 
and Saxon, or Norseman, was settlement on 
the land. He came, he beached his boats, 
he marched inland, seized horses, portable 
property and women, and if he could impose 
himself on the people, he remained. If not, 
he shared the fate of Ulysses and his com- 
panions when the martial Sicyons descended 
upon them, and drove them back with loss 
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to £heir ships. The survivors fled. Evta fl 
they did found a power, they commonly 
foigot the use of the sea, and were harried in 
thdr tTim by other invaders. The Vandal 
withered, and was suppressed. • He had shipSf 
but they were not at hand when Belisarius 
landed. Spanish Mahometans of native Span- 
ish descent, who had been worsted in civil 
war, could do what Greek exiles had done 
centuries before them. They could take to 
their ships, roam away to found a colony in 
Crete, and be subdued by Nicephorus Phocaa 
in the fulness of time. And the same tale i» 
to be told of our own country. The fiirsk 
Teutonic settlers were invaded, harrie<^ 
massacred, and subdued by the Norsemen. 
If they were not destroyed it was because 
they assimilated their conquerors, and the 
two went towards the formation of the 
English people. In the year of the Norman 
conquest Harold had a fleet, but he had not 
the means of keeping it constantly together;^ 
Therefore his kingdom was twice invaded! 
oversea. One invader was defeated and 
killed. The other conquered and took the 
kingdom. A battle on land decided the- 
conflict in either case. 

Power on the sea can only be exercised 
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dmsemtivdy and for long praiods, b/ a 
settied state possessed of laige revenues. 
Between the fall of the empire in the West 
and the consolidation of modem Europe, 
there was only, one state of which it can be 
said that it lasted, was organised, and was 
opulent. The Roman Empire in the East 
—or the Byzantine Empire, if the world 
prefers to call it so — ^had all the machinery 
of administration and the resources needed 
to constitute a real Sea Power. Modem 
historians demur to Gibbon’s scornful judg- 
ment that its annals “ repeat a tedious and 
uniform tale of weakness and decay,” and that 
** the subjects of the Byzantine Empire, who 
assiune and dishonour the names both of 
Greeks and Rommis, present a dead uniformity 
of abject vices, which are neither softened by 
the weakness of humanity, nor animated by 
the vigour of memorable crimes.” There is 
commonly excess in these sweeping condemna- 
tions, but none the less, the state which was 
once an empire withered to a dty, and fdl 
under the power of a pastoral people, the 
bmtal and destractive Turk. What has it 
to teach which is germane to our matter? 
Surely this only, that their command of 
dups might enable the Eastern Empmra to 
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keq> a hold on Southern Italy, but could not 

in the end save their dominions from conquest 
by invaders who came over their land 
frontiers. 

I feel that this is one of those platitudinous 
statements which I foresaw must be made 
from time to time. But it cannot be avoided. 
The question is just whether superior strength 
on the sea has given final success to the state 
which possessed it. That it has often beoi the 
most essential kind of strength in a particular 
struggle, and at a certain period, is patent 
enough. It was because he possessed ships, 
and the Persians did not, that the Emperor 
Heraclitus was able first to stop the invader 
at the Hellespont, and then to strike at his 
lines of commimication, to threaten Persia 
itself, and so rescue his own dominions. 
But when the Moslem Arabs burst on him, 
conquered Persia, and swept the Roman 
Empire out of Syria and Africa, of what avail 
were the Emperor’s ships ? English history 
can supply us with a case equally in point. 
Because they had the command of fleets 
capable of beating all they had to meet, the 
kings of England could twice set forth to 
conquer France. They could make full use 
of Uieir armies, and cqpld turn to their own 
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advantage the quarrels of French kings with 

Flemish cities, or with their unscrupulous 
and rebellious feudal vassals. But whra 
they had done this to the utmost they were 
twice beaten, and the kingdom of France was, 
at the end, the greater power of the two. 
Yet they suffered no great disaster at sea, 
hardly any serious defeat, unless it was the 
destruction of the Earl of Pembroke’s ships 
at Rochelle. Superiority on the sea was not 
the deciding element in that case. 

We may go further and assert that it never 
was in the Middle Ages. We will, of course, 
add the qualification — except at some par- 
ticular point, in this or that enterprise. 
Whra the ages of destruction were over, and 
■we come to the ages of reconstruction, we 
aetum to a state of things which bears a visible 
j«semblance to the old conditions prevailing 
among Phoenicians and Greeks, we find trading 
cities fighting for their own lands, and leagues 
of cities. The mediaeval naval powers were 
in the North the Hanseatic League formed by 
the German and Netherland cities, and in the 
South the Itifiian maritime republics. They 
were the powers which were founded on 
maritime commerce, and on their power on 
the sea. The real strength of a king of 
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E^S^and was drawn &om agriculture and 

pasture, in the shape of archers and men-at- 
arms. But the Hansa and the Italian cities 
were nothing if not maritime. Little need 
be said of the Hansa. Amid*the disintegra- 
tion of the empire at the close of the Hohen- 
staufen dynasty, and the confused feuds of the 
German princes, the trading cities on the coast 
or inland had to guard their own walls and to 
unite for mutual support. The barbarism 
of the Baltic states enabled them to secure 
the monopoly of the trade of the North, and 
so to cow the Scandinavian princes. Their 
league, the Hansa, could extort, or buy, 
lucrative privileges from kings, and from tte 
king of England among others. But though 
the Hansa could, and did, fight to good 
purpose, it was essentially a combination, or 
even a “ combine ” for trade. It was rapidly 
broken and its individual members reduc^ to 
subjection when the princely governments 
became consolidated. Its history lends no 
strength to the theory that “ Sea Power ” 
is the greatest power. 

The course of the Italian cities was very 
different. They might owe a more or less 
shadowy allegiance to a sovereign, but, in fact, 
they had from early times a greater measure 
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' of pTactieal mdq)endence than Frankfort, 
Cdogne, Hambuig or Bremen. But for that 
very reason it was impossible for them to 
form a Hansa. The German cities might give 
the Emperor little or no obedience, but they 
did acknowledge that he was lawfully their 
sovereign, and they could act under the 
shadow of his name. There was no such 
common authority in Italy. Therefore any 
league would be promptly called upon to 
settle the question which of its members was 
to lead. Now it was as impossible for the 
Italian, as it had been for the Greek, cities 
to bow to the supremacy of one am(mg 
themselves, and when conquered they were 
broken-hearted. The conqueror was ever a 
monopolist and an oppressor. Their history 
is not only one of trade, and the aoquiremoit 
of wealth and power, but of fratrici^ strife, 
in which a city in danger would call in the 
very Turk as an ally against its sister city. 
So Pisa destroyed Amalfi, and was in tiim 
destroyed by Genoa, which was next shattered 
by Venice. 

Their trade brought them into collision. 
When the sea began to be something more 
than a road for pirates, the Italian cities were 
admirably placed to renew the old commerdal 
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intercourse of East and West. The freat 
expansion of the twdfth century, and the 
crusades brought them more prosperity, and 
with it came causes of quarrel. All of them 
desired fortified factories, pririleges, mono- 
pcdy, and they fought one another as the 
English and Dutch East India Companies 
were to fight in the Malay Archipelago for the 
smne reasons. 

Venice was to be if not the absolute con> 
queror, at least the most successful, in the 
strife. She may be taken as the typical 
mediseval sea power, and her history is 
instructive. Her geographical position is not 
at the first glance a favourable one. She lies 
at the head of the Adriatic, a fitful sea subject 
to be swept by the terrible north wind called 
the “ bora ” ; and apart from the main road 
of trade. But she had one great local and one 
great political advantage. The city stood on 
islands in a lagoon, and was impregnable 
to hosts of spearmen and horsemra. It could 
not be starved out. Her political advantage 
was that she could claim to belong to the 
Eastern Empire, could call for its help while 
it could help, could quote her allegiance as a 
valid excuse for not obeying any prince who 
was nearer at hand, and therefore more able 
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to Jive trouble than the Eastern EmpeiOT, 
«nd could enjoy favourable treatment at 
Constantinople or elsewhere in the Eastern 
Empire. The character of her people did the 
rest. She grew, obtained footing here and 
there on the trade routes, became wealthy, 
profited by carrying crusaders and pQgrims, 
and helped to partition the empire she had 
claimed to belong to, while the claim was an 
advantage. She rose by the slave trade, for 
in the most stagnant times good-looking 
women and men who could be forced to work, 
or to fight, were always saleable at a profit. 
In time she could afford to renounce the slave 
trade, and give up carrying her fellow- 
Christians to sell to the caliphs of Cordova, 
and other purchasers. There never was a 
more purely maritime power than Venice. 
Her strength was in her ships. Her convoys 
were available for war as wdl as for peace, 
for they went armed, and could seize an island, 
or land a garrison on an easily fortified 
headland as readily as they could trade. 
And even if they had wished to go peacefully 
her convoys had no choice. In those times 
there was no security except for those who 
eould defend themselves. Venice- became a 
oonqueror for the reasons uhich compelled 
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the Dutch to conquer in Java, and *the 
En glish on the coasts of Malabar and Coro* 
mandel. 

It would have been better for h» if she 
could have limited her conquests to islands 
imd defensible winter harbours. So some of 
her wise men thought and said. They dreaded 
the consequences of territorial conquests on 
the mainlan d of Italy, which would bring them 
into contact with enemies who could not be 
reduced by fleets. Therefore they would be 
compelled to maintain armies, and the financial 
burdens of the city would be greatly increased, 
and new dangers incurred. They were wise, 
and yet their wisdom may have been at fault. 
So long as Venice did not command the 
navigation of the river Po, she was liable to 
find her access to the inland markets of 
northern Italy cut off. Now access to 
markets is the very life of a trading state. 
So Venice was necessitated to conquer her 
dominion on the mainland. Yet again, the 
doges and senators who feared for Venice, 
were so far right that her dominion on the 
mainland brought a great risk, for it entailed 
a land frontier not defensible by ships. Whm 
once Venice had entered on t^t course (and 
whether she rateied on it voluntarily, or was 
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dil^en theroto by necessity, does not affect 
tiie question), there was no real safety until 
she held everything between the Alps and tile 
sea. But she could not conquer all Italy, 
and a free union under her leadership was the 
most idle of dreams. Therefore her possessions 
on the mainland were a perpetual source of 
danger to her. 

How terrible the danger might be Venice 
was to discover when the Emperor, the 
kings of France and of Spain, and the Pope, 
banded themselves against her by the league 
of Cambrai in 1508. . We are not to consider 
the morality or the political sanity of this 
coalition. Its interest for us lies elsewhere, 
and in this, that no passage of history equally 
well known to us shows within definite limits 
and with a more convenient absence of con- 
fusing side issues, what power at sea can do 
to save a state when menaced by a superiority 
of military power. 

The attack came at the worst possible time 
for Venice, for she was already suffering from 
the hostility of the Turks in the Levant. This 
people of shepherds and warriors had con- 
quered Asia Minor, had made use of the 
dissensions among the Christums to secure a 
passage across the Hellespont, had founded 
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a power in Europe, had taken Constantinople, 
had oyemin Creece, and was dominating the 
islands. Once more a non-maritime race 
had imposed itself on the seafaring peoples. 
Venice was the first and the greatest sufferer 
by the advance of the Turks. Not only 
was her trade menaced, but she began to lose 
the^services of the Greeks, or so-called Greeks 
of barbarian descent, who had hitherto 
supplied a large proportion of the rowers of 
her galleys. The population of the city was 
not large enough to supply crews for the 
“ trireme,” and to meet all the other demands 
msule on it. The Pope and the sovereignty 
leagued themselves against her just when the 
very foimdations of her power were being 
assailed by the growing navy of the Sultan. 

The Republic fought for its territory on 
the mainland, but was overpowered. Then 
her rulers gave up the hopeless fight on land, 
released their subjects from their allegiance, 
and concentrated all their remaining forces 
in the impregnable city, and on their galleys. 
If now we merely record that in the end she 
recovered her lost territory, and that her 
alliance was once more sought, and if we draw 
the deduction that she owed her escape to her 
sea power, we shall be reasonmg on a very 
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otnatnoa model. There is far more in tAe 
8U»y than this. 

No doubt Venice did profit largely by the 
fact that the city could not be beleaguered, 
and that she.did not lose access to the sea. 
But, on the other hand, so long as the league 
remained unbroken she was shut out from 
access to markets. She must find means to 
dissolve the alliance against her, and she did 
it, but not by force. She humbled herself 
to the Pope, and employed all the resources 
of her supple diplomacy to sow dissensions 
among the allies. The task was not a very 
difficult one. The League of Cambrai was 
not based on any real political interests of the 
parties concerned. It was a pure and simple 
combination to rob. Persons engaged in such 
an enteipiise were not likely to be governed 
by a delicate sense of honour, or by loyalty 
to one another. Their greeds and mutual 
suspicions divided them, and they separated. 
Meanwhile the subjects of the republic soon 
found that the scorpions of the allies were in- 
comparably worse than the whips of the 
Council of Ten. The rule of Venice was a rule 
of law. Her subjects were not given over to 
the outrages of libidinous men-at-arms and 
drunkor lanzknechts, to the exactions of 
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soldun of fortune to whom war was singly 
a form of brigandage, which entailed con* 
siderably less danger of the gallows than 
common crime. They revolted, and if Venice 
could not give them much help, 4^e allowed her 
nobles, who were ever prepared to risk their 
lives for the state, to lead them. The danger 
of destruction passed away, and Venice 
could fairly claim to have triumphed, but 
she came out of the trial weakened, and with 
shaken confidence. She had learnt that 
by acquiring territories on the mainland she 
had given hostages to the military mon- 
archies. The moral of the story is not only 
that a Sea Power has a great resource in its 
ships, it is also that when a Sea Power 
acquires territory on land with a frontier 
open to the attack of military powers, it 
incurs a great danger. Its territory may be 
the gift of the Sea Power, but then, so is the 
danger. Venice was compelled for ever after 
the League of Cambrai to pursue a policy of 
sleepless vigilance, to strive to maintain a 
balance between her neighbours, to avoid 
all hazard of a quarrel with states whom 
she had no reason whatever to fear on 
the sea. 

The decline of Venice dates from the war 
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<4 fhe League. It was hastmed bjr^tbe 
<^>«Ding of the Cape ioiU» to the Far East, 
But the influence of this change in the course 
of trade was not fully felt at once. Part of 
the trade of India reached Cairo and Aleppo 
. till far into the seventeenth century, and the 
trade of Persia followed the same route till 
a later date. The trade of Venice and of 
other Mediterranean cities suffered quite as 
much if not more, through the development 
of ship-building, which made it possible for 
the western nations to come to the Levant 
themselves. The character of the Turkish 
government accounts for much. That the 
grass never grows where the horse of the Turk 
has trod, is the well-known phrase in which 
his victims have summarized a long and 
painful experience of the anarchy, pov^y, 
and torpor produced by his rule. The trade 
to be done with his dominions was at the best 
stagnant. Here, as everywh«», the results 
were brought about by many causes, though 
the indolence of mankind has been content 
to account for all by one. 

With the beginning of the decline of Venice 
we leave the Old World. While the <fld 
conditions endured, that is to say, from the 
beginning of recorded history till about the 
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ytsta 1500 after Christ, a Sea Powor "^was 
necessarily a very limited one. It was 
compelled to work with a vessel which was 
wea^ unable to keep the sea in winter, 
called for the employment ofr an excessive 
number of men, and was practically tied to 
the coast. But since there could be no long 
cruises, no voyages across wide stretches of 
sea, the most powerful maritime state was 
forced to act within narrow bounds. The 
fact that English ships found their. way, going 
from port to port, to the coast of Syria during 
the crusades, is simply one of those exceptions 
which prove the rule by their rarity. When 
the wars of England and France rendered 
the caravan routes between the Netherlands 
and the Mediterranean unsafe, Venice estab- 
lished “ the Flanders galleys,” small convoys 
of from two to five vessels, which lasted till 
1587, when the last of them came to South- 
ampton. But these yearly trading voyages 
were not an exercise of “ Sea Power.” As a 
rule the strongest nuuritime state kept to 
its own “ sphere of influence,” the Hansa to 
the North, England to the Channel, Venice 
to the Levant, in the mediseval world ; and 
in the world anterior to the Roman Emjure 
the (xmditions were very sinular. The Greek 

D 
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mig&t dominate in the Eastern, -nrhile the 
Carthaginian was master in Western Medi- 
terranean. Before it was possible that a 
Sea Power of world-wide superiority should 
exist, three cbnditions must be fulfilled. 



CHAPTER III 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE SAILING SHIP 

The three indispensable conditions of a wide 
ranging Sea Power are : — (1) The knowledge 
which enables men to dispense with landmarks 
and strike across the open sea; (2) A ship 
which can keep the sea in all weathers ; 
(8) An armament which will enable a com- 
paratively small body of men to develop 
sufficient force to destroy or at least to cripple 
an adversary at a distance. In other words, 
the science of navigation, the seaworthy 
ship, and the cannon, are the weapons of a 
fully-armed Sea Power. 

Where trade winds and monsoons blow 
with regularity it is possible to make long 
sea voyages without any help from the 
science of navigation. Even the guidance 
of the stars can be dispensed with when the 
seaman knows that the wind will blow for 
months together in the same direction. But, 
though'*Tegions of trade winds and monsoons 
61 
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fiie^ntunerous they are divided from one 
another by belts of uncertain winds. Who* 
ever relies upon them only is confined to the 
limits within which they blow. World- wide 
voya^s were*not possible till the instruments 
of the navigator had been so far developed 
that he could be sure of his direction, and 
approximately siue of his latitude. The 
mariner’s compass, which was worked out in 
Southern Italy about the year 1300, and the 
simple graduated astrolabe (a very different 
thing from the complicated astrologers’ 
astrolabe) which is its contemporary, gave 
hinri the minimum of what he required. 
From that point he advanced slowly with 
Jacobs’ Ladders, Backstaffs and Quadrants 
to the Sextant. Before the first chronometer 
was constructed men had known well, during 
at least two centuries and a half, that if they 
could only obtain a clock which would keep 
the time of their starting place throughout 
the voyage, they could find the longitude. 
But the compass and the astrolabe would 
just do. Vasco da Gama and Columbus had 
nothing bettw. With plenty of time before 
them, a large fund of patience, and a capacity 
for suffering, they could roam the world, 
and in their roamings they could pidc up a 
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sufficioxt rule of thumb knowledge of^’the 
trade winds, and the ocean currents. 

In the whole sphere of the useful arts, 
nothing is more obscure than the history of 
ship-building. We cannot stay*even to touch 
upon it, but must be content to note only that 
by the end of the fifteenth century men had 
constructed a ship of which we can confidently 
assert that like the compass, and the astrolabe, 
she would just do. It was possible to cross 
the Atlantic, to reach the coast of Malabar, 
and to roimd the world in her. With un- 
limited time, patience, and the capacity to 
suffer, the crews of such ships did, in a period 
of wondrous brevity, make all the essential 
discoveries. Whatever has been learnt about 
the sea in later times has been but the filling 
up, the roimding off, the completion of what 
was done with a daring we can hardly appre- 
ciate, and a well-nigh more than hiunan 
power of endurance, in the generation lying 
between the rounding of the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1487, and the return to Spain in 
1522 of the one ship which escaped to tell of 
the story of Magellan’s squadron. 

mie cannon came in with the mariners' 
compass, and the seaman’s astrolabe. It began 
as a hand gun, or very little more, placed 
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on aMbulwark, and by tbe sixteenth coitu^ it 
had grown to a long gun fired through a port. 
Of it also we can say that it was the essential. 
It would just do. With gun and port the 
broadside became possible. The sailing ships 
secured command of the whole circle. They 
could cripple or sink at a distance. That 
the distance was but little, that even at 
Trafalgar the effective range of the guns was 
not more than 750 yards, though they 
could inflict some damage at 1,200, was a 
detail. There was a difference in kind be* 
tween the ship with the weakest broadside, 
and the most powerful galley, and the first 
was incomparably the more effective instru- 
ment of war. She could vanquish her enemy 
at a distance, and needed comparatively 
few men. The galley must touch before she 
could injure. The one gun she could carry in 
her bows was no match for a broadside, and 
she needed a swarm of rowers. When the 
sailing ship was becalmed she might be over- 
powered by galleys, and so when the object 
is to pick off a sentry without making a noise 
a blow-pipe or an arrow may be more useful 
than a rifle. But in a general way rifles are 
vastly more effective than blow-pipes and 
bows and arrows. 
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The history of sea powersi as the modiem 
world understands them began in the genera- 
tion between the voyage round the Cape of 
Good Hope of Bartholomew Diaz, and the 
return of Sebastian del Cano to Spain. But 
before we can see them fully at work there is 
an interval. The possession of the needful 
knowledge and instruments is not all. There 
must be the state possessed of sufficient 
revenue to fdlow it to maintain regular forces, 
and to use them permanently. 

In the early sixteenth century the foremost 
sea powers were still those of the Mediter- 
ranean. The Turk was to all appearance the 
most formidable of them all. The two rulers 
with whom the succession of great Sultans 
closed, Selim I. (1512-1520) and Suleiman I. 
(1520-1566) had a statesmanlike appreciation 
of the value of a fleet. So long as the islands 
of the Eastern Mediterranean were in Christian 
lands, the hereditary enemy was established 
on their coast and at the very gate of their 
capital. The Turk himself never was a 
seafaring man, but he commanded the homes 
on the mainland of those who were seamen, 
and it is but a half truth that he who has 
iron is the master of him who has gold. 
The master of gold can hire the worker 
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iron. Tbe^ Sultans had no difficulty in 
securing the services of Christian adventurers 
and refugees of little scruple, to build ships, 
and train crews for them. The conquest 
of Egypt by Selim I. in 1516 completed their 
control of the coast, and they could apply 
themselves to dominating the islands. All 
Europe was disgraced when the Turks were 
allowed to expel the Knights of St. John from 
Rhodes in 1522. But the Sultan was com- 
pelled by every consideration which could 
influence an intelligent ruler not to allow a 
military order bound by its constitution to be 
his perpetual enemy to retain possession of a 
fine harbour in an island so close . to his 
coast. As the chief of the Mfdiometan world 
the Sultan was called upon to support his 
fellow believers in regions far beyond the 
limits of what were geographically parts of 
his dominions. The native Berl^r; States 
of Northern Africa were in decadence, Portu- 
gal had conquered Ceuta, and after the 
destruction of the last Mahometan kingdom 
in Spain, Granada (1492), the Spaniards 
had seized Oran (1509) and had begun to 
extend their power in Tlemcen and Algiers. 
The Sultan was compelled to justify his 
chum to be Caliph by helping all true 
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bdievers. It was incitmbei^t on hiiitf to 
dominate the Mediterranean if he could. 
The obligations of interest and honour to 
unite in order to defeat him were no less 
clearly laid on the Christian powers. It is 
agsun to the profound dishonour of Christen- 
dom that he was materially helped by the 
dissensions of its princes. One of them, the 
most Christian King of France, Francis I., 
was his ally. This monarch, who could talk 
of his honour like a very knight-errant, sank 
to such a depth of ignominy that he forbade 
his subjects to ring their chim:h bells lest 
the sound should offend the ears of the 
Mahommedans, who were at anchor in his 
ports. 

The opponents with whom the Sultan had 
to deal, were the Republic of Venice and a 
potentate whom we must call for short, the 
Emperor when we are speaking of Charles of 
Hapsburg, and the King of Spain when we 
are speaking of his son, Philip. 

Venice lay nearest to the enemy, and was 
the first to suffer from his attacks. She 
fought for her life, and she contributed the 
most numerous, and the best parts of the 
naval forces opposed to the Turk. But 
single-handed she was not his full match, for 
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she •suffered li^m an incurable weakness. 
The Republic livM by trade, and the market's, 
whether for purchase or for sale, most vital to 
her lay within the power of the Sultan. 
Victory on. sea might preserve h«r existence 
or rescue one of her possessions. And yet it 
might not reduce the Sultan to the necessity 
of opening his ports. She could not follow 
up a victory at sea by landing an army. 
Therefore the best use she could make of 
success on the water was to obtain a peace 
which allowed her to resume her trade. 
Since necessity drove her to ask for peace it 
was granted her as a favour, and even when 
victorious she was still the subordinate 
negotiator. 

The power of Charles and of Philip was free 
from this weakness, but it was a very peculiar 
thing. Charles was by election Emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire, German by nation, 
to which we may apply Hobbes’ brilliant 
metaphor for the Papacy — that it was the 
ghost of the Roman Empire sitting crowned 
upon the grave thereof. By inheritance 
from his father he held the Austrian possession 
of the House of Hapsburg. From his paternal 
grandmother he held the Netherland inheri- 
tance of the House of Burgundy. By right 
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of lus mother he held his ^temal grand- 
mother’s Ejngdom of Castile and Leon, to- 
gether with the Spanish settlements in America 
— “ the Indies.” From his maternal grmid- 
father there came to him the. Kingdom of 
Arragon with Sicily and Naples. By con- 
quest he was Duke of Milan. Philip, Us son, 
held all his father had possessed, except , the 
ghostly Empire, and the German, Bohemian, 
and Hungarian possessions and claims of the 
House of Hapsburg. Both were potent 
monarchs, commanding the services of martial 
peoples, and of vUiant, able and loyal officers 
of many natiomdities. The father was a 
vigorous soldier and statesman. If the son 
was certainly no soldier, and was only 
dubiously a statesman, he was at least a 
ruler who took his office very seriously, and 
worked at his business of King with prodigious 
industry. 

Here it would seem were two royal gentle- 
men, who might have joined with Venice 
to put an effectual stop to the advance, of the 
Turk. But the very extent and variety of 
their dominions hampered them. They were 
sovereigns with different laws, rights, and 
treasuries in each of their realms. In every 
one of them they had to guard against a 
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spedal «nemy, |uul in the midst of all was 
France, which was always their foe, and tiie 
ally of every other opponent. If Francis I. 
did dishonour himself in his alliance with the 
Turk, he had the excuse that he was for ever 
threatened by strangulation in the embrace 
of the House of Austria. Spain itself, the 
centre of their whole system, was but a 
conglomeration of once independent kingdoms. 
It had not so much as a single naval adminis- 
tration, but only a batch of squadrons working 
side by side, or even wholly apart from one 
another. Sicily had its squadron of galleys, 
and Naples another. Part of the so-called 
Spanish forces in the Mediterranemi was 
drawn from the private property of the 
Genoese family of Doria. Genoa being 
built on the mainland could not attain 
to the independence of Venice. She fell 
first under the suzerainty of the French King, 
and was then drawn into the service, of the 
Emperor. The Genoese bankers became the 
financial agents of the Spanish kings. The 
Doria family, headed by the very able Gian 
Andrea Doria, who had a large share in bring- 
ing about the change of allegumce, were 
contractors — condottiere ” — for galleys to 
serve the Emperor and his son. With a 
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midtitude of calls on theJ numbera*and 
bound as they were to combine scattered 
forces, Charles and his son were condemned 
to oppose the Turk fitfully, and at intervals 
when other necessities were not pressing. 

The history of a century of warfare cannot 
be told in our limits. We can only consider 
its character. On the military side it was a 
prolongation of the naval wars of the Middle 
Ages. The vessel used was the galley. It 
was no longer rowed by free rowers, pulling 
every man his oar, in sets of three men to the 
bench. The free rowers were replaced by 
slaves, and the sets of oars by a long sweep 
(“scaloccio” in Italian) tugged by three 
rowers and upwards. Guns were now carried, 
but they were few, and placed at the bow. The 
fight was decided as of old, by ramming 
and boarding, and the artillery contributed 
but little to the victory. On the eve of the 
last great galley battle, Lepanto (October 
1571), Don John, of Austria, the natural son of 
the Emperor Charles, who led the Christian 
fleet, appealed to a Spanish officer of long 
experience for his advice. Which, he asked, 
was the mser course, to open fire as soon as 
the enemy was within range, or to reserve fire 
till you were in contact with him? His 
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adviser answere)^ that if men were allowed to 
fire so soon as the enemy was within range 
they would be tempted to fire too soon, that 
there would not be time to load again, and 
that the conSequences would be disastrous 
if the enemy reserved his fire. Therefore, 
do not allow a gun to be discharged till you 
are actually about to touch your opponent. 
Then fire to clear the way for the boarders. 
A gun. which could only be fired once was 
manifestly not the “ Queen of the Battle.” 
The advice was good. Don John and his 
counsellor assumed inevitably that the ships 
would meet bow to bow. Whoever wishes 
to ram and board, or to avoid being rammed 
and repel boarders will keep his prow to his 
enemy, and he has a further motive for so 
doing if he carries guns in the bow and no- 
where else. Hence, the natiural course was 
to draw the ships up side, by side in the 
formation known in English as the line 
abreast, and to charge the enemy front to 
front. 

The galleys of the sixteenth century were 
limited by the same conditions as their 
predecessors of the Middle Ages and antiquity. 
They dared not leave the coast for more than 
a few hours. They could not keep the sea in 
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winter. They were rapidly/ worn outf A 
successful campaign might disable the victor, 
and then if the opponent had a reserve of 
fresh vessds, even a small one, he could re- 
taliate. The fact that the *rowers were 
condemned criminals, and captives reduced to 
slavery, tended still further to confine the 
operations of fleets to the shore. No leave 
could be granted to slaves. They were 
kept in chains even when the fleets were in 
winter harbours. Disease was bred among 
them, and they died in enormous numbers. 
One of the main purposes of an admiral came 
to be the carrying out of great slave hunting 
raids on the coast, not only of enemies, but of 
neutrals. Large tracts of Mediterranean coast 
were depopulated in these ferocious raiszias. 
The whole Mediterranean basin was im- 
poverished and emasculated. It was given up 
to piracy, and its trade passed from native 
to foreign hands. The opening of the Cape 
route to the East had no doubt an injurious 
effect on Mediterranean trade. The intro- 
duction of the sugar cane into the West Indies 
was perhaps equally injurious to the near East. 
But the trade of the Mediterranean continued 
to be of sufficient importance to attract 
Dutch and English capital. Ships came 
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froSK the Netiimands and England, nt>t only 
to cany goods lor their home markets, but 
to profit by the port to port trade. They 
became the masters of the sea, because the 
native peoples were for generations exhausted 
and broken by the brutally conducted strugjgle 
of Christian and Mahometan. 

On the Turkish side the war was confessedly 
piratical. The Sultans left it largely in the 
hands of “ condottiere *’ of the stamp of Bar- 
barrossa, who were expected to make the war 
support itself. One the Christum side the 
Dorias also were “ condottiere ’* with the usual 
morality of their class. They could fight 
when they saw occasion, but it was not seldom 
the case that they acted as if their chief 
piupose was to preserve their gallevs, whic^ 
constituted their capital, and were their 
means for providing themselves with an 
income. When the Knights of St. John were 
settled in Malta by Charles Y., they conducted 
the war against the Turk by the methods of 
the Turk. The net result of a century of 
strife was to fix the pest of piracy on the whole 
sea. It raged all through the sevmteenth 
century, and was not finally suppressed till 
the nineteenth. 

So long as Sultan Suleiman I. lived 
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balance of advantage was on the side ot the 
Turks. They steadily increased their hold 
on the Levant, and they spread all along the 
coast of Northern Africa. The “Begler- 
begs ” who represented the Svdtan at Tunis 
or Algiers, maintained large fleets by sheer 
plunder. Now and again the Turks suffered 
a set back, as when Charles 1. captured Tunis. 
The Christians took the offensive from time 
to time. There were pauses in the strife, 
but no set back stopped the Turks for more 
than a short time, and no Christian victory 
won a lasting gain. When Selim II. succeeded 
his father, the Turkish advance continued. 
In 1570 Cyprus was tom from the Venetians. 
The Pope Pius V. organised a league between 
himself, the Venetians, and the King of Spain. 
On the 7th October, 1571, the fleets of the 
League and the Sultan met at Lepanto 
almost on the spot where the battle of Actium 
had been fought. 

The Turks had the greater number of 
vessels, but they were on the whole lights 
than the Christian galleys. The two fleets 
met in the formation natural to galleys, the 
line abreast. Don John commanded on the 
centre. The left wing was formed by the 
Venetians ; the right was imder the command 
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of the younger vianandiea Doria. A squad- 
ron under Alvaro de Bazan, the Spanish 
Marquis of Santa Cruz, was stationed behind 
the centre as a reserve. The Turkish Capitan 
Pasha did not form a reserve, but brought 
his fleet into action in a single line. The centre 
and left of the Christian fleet crashed bow to 
bow ■ against the centre and right of the . 
Turks. The Venetians, after hard flghting 
and with heavy loss, annihilated the enemy 
opposed to them. The encounter on the 
centre was hot. Doria on the right distin- 
guished himself by operations which woidd 
in our days be called tactics. He saw that the 
Turkish left overlapped his own extreme right. 
Fearing to be outflanked he did not advance 
directly against the enemy, but turned his 
galleys, and stood out to bring his leading 
vessel abreast of the leading Turk. By this 
movement he left a gap between himself and 
the centre. Tb» Turks broke in and fell 
uponlihe flank and rear of Don John’s division. 
It would have been in great peril but for the 
prompt support of Alvaro de Bazan. The 
Turkish centre and right were destroyed. 
The left, which it was Doria’s port to l^ve 
grappled, got away, by setting sail smartly, 
tuid with very little damage. Contempcffaries 
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asserted tiiat Doria’s main motive throligh* 
out was to keep his family galleys out of 
mischief. 

Lepanto deserves more than a passing 
mention because it was the last great galley 
battle. It was also at the time a deliverance, 
and as the power of the Turks began from that 
time to decline, it has been called a “ decisive 
battle." But the decline of the Turks was 
internal. They could have rallied from 
Lepanto promptly, as promptly as they did 
from the far greater disaster of their defeat 
by Tamerlane, at Mount Stella, if they had 
been as energetic as they then were. The 
evils inherent in their own form of govern- 
ment, in their own code of morality and 
standard of conduct, destroyed them. Their 
decline was accompanied by an equally 
complete decadence in Spain and Italy, 
Even in the Mediterranean the “ Trident 
of Neptune” came to be held by peoples 
whose homes lay far outside the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

Ten years almost to a day after the battle 
of Lepanto, Queen Elizabeth granted a 
charter to the English Levant Company. 
The constitution of this regulated company 
was an event of the first importance, for it 
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wa^ the outwabd and visible sign that the 
nations lying outside the Mediterranean were 
no longer to be dependent on those who lived 
upon its shores for their commerce with the 
near East. *The company did not begin 
Ehiglish trade with the Levant. It was 
designed to regulate, and to protect a com- 
merce which was already stru ggling into 
existence. Here, as everywhere, the activity 
of the English people went in advance of the 
action of the State. But the English were 
not the first leaders in the great movement, 
of which they were in time to take the 
command. 

In 1414, the Portuguese Prince Henry, 
sumamed the Navigator, had devoted his 
life to the promotion of discovery along the 
western coast of Africa. The captains whom 
he sent out had worked as far South as Sene- 
gambia, when their patron died in 1460. Their 
discoveries had led to settlements on islands 
and on mainland. In a quiet style, and in 
a region lying apart from the main field of 
European activity, they were preparing the 
way for the vast expansions, which was to 
come, as it were, by ^the rush of a flood, 
in the closing years of the century. They were 
fomiliarizing the bolder spirits of thm age 
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with the thought that the o^au was not an 
impassable barrier, but a pathway. The 
mui in whom the thought became a passion 
was bom near Genoa, and persuaded the 
Catholic sovereigns of Spain to *give him the 
mecms to put his speculations to the test in 
1492. It belongs to the historian of discovery 
to tell the story of his achievement. The 
interesting point to us is that when the 
fifteenth centiuy came to an end Columbus 
had, as he and all men then believed, reached 
“ the Indies ” by sailing to the West, and 
Vasco da Gama had actually reached India 
by way of the Cape of Good Hope, and that 
the two had carried European enterprise 
into the most remote ocean. 

The first nations to profit by their success 
in pointing the way, were naturally those 
which sent them forth. Prior discovery, and 
geographical position, combined to help them 
to enforce their claims to rule where they had 
discovered. But English and French ad- 
venturers were soon upon the tracks of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese. Ilie Italians, 
who had helped the navigator and who well 
knew the advantage of possessing access 
to the East, by routes lying out of resMsh of 
the Turk, showed a disposition to tread on 
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tbg^ heels. If English and French adven* 
tuners had been supported by their ruleni, 
and Venice had been to act, the pre- 
tensions of Spaniards and Italians would 
have been i^on and effectually disputed. 
But Italy was being wrapped in the war with 
the Turk, and was falling under Spanish rule. 
England had much to settle at home before 
she was free to expand. Wars of “ magnifi- 
cence ” in Italy, the life and death struggle 
with the House of Austria, .and internal strife 
were to paralyse France as a competitor for 
generations. On the other hand Portugal was 
settled tmder the dynasty of Avis. If the 
marriage of Isabel of Castile, and Ferdinand 
of Arragon had not given national unity to 
Spain, it had suspended internal conflict. So 
Portugal was free to do all that it was in her to 
do in the Indian seas, and Spain was left to 
dominate “ the Indies ” ‘unopposed. The two 
with the help of Pope Alexander VI., who acted 
as arbitrator, agreed to mark off their respec- 
tive spheres by a great circle, whith passing 
through the poles, would, as it was finally 
adjusted, give Spain aU lying to the west of n 
meridian which strikes the coast of South 
America at the mouth of the Amaason, and 
Dorn thoice westward to the corresponding 
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mmdian in the eastern hemh^here. \^^t- 
ever Spain did not claim as hers to discoveri 
and to dominate, fell to Portugal. 

For a whole century they reigned without 
serious impeachment. It would; of com^,. be 
easy to a page with the names of adven- 
turers, French and English, who for discovery, 
or trade, or plunder, or with the intention of 
settling, intruded on Spain in “ the Indies ” and 
(HI Portugal in the East. They and their doings 
were always interesting, and sometimes heroic. 
But such things as the raids of Hawkins and 
Drake, the transient settlements of Raleigh 
at Roanoke, of Laudonni^re and Ribault 
in Florida, or of Villegaignon in the Bay of 
Rio de Janeiro, had no more power to shake 
the hold of Spain on the Indies than a plunder- 
ing expedition of the tribes of the north-west 
frontier has to disturb the British rule in 
Hindostan. 

If we wish to learn what that century of 
Spanish and Portuguese dominion has to 
teach us, we must leave the picturesque sea 
rovers, and the transient settlers who met 
a pathetic or a tragic fate, aside. We must 
look at the fact that where the Spaniard, and 
the Pcni^uguese could settle, could propagate 
thdr race, or could form a mixed population 
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loyal to them, they took hold so firmly, that 
when their politilk»l and military power was 
gone, they still kept their possessions so long 
as they also retained the loyalty of their 
subjects. In 'the East settlement was im- 
possible, in the sense of colonization, though 
Spfun did appear to win a certain measure of 
success in the Philippines. Portugal was 
weak and during sixty years (1580 — ^1640) 
she was annexed as a dependent kingdom to 
Spain. When a serious attack was made on 
her in the East where she had but ships 
and forts, her power collapsed at once. But 
when a great sea power, Holland, attacked 
her in Brazil, her children of the whole and 
the mixed blood fought for her, find after a 
long struggle, the Dutch West India Company 
was beaten out. Spain fell very low in 
intelligence and energy as well as in material 
power. She was assailed by the greatest 
sea powers for generations, and yet at the 
beg inning of the nineteenth century she had 
only lost parts of the mere fringes of her 
dominions. Her people in her colonies fought 
for her. In 1806 and 1807 the British fleet 
then without an equal, or even a second, on 
Uie sea, could bring British soldiers to the 
River Plate, but it could not save them from 
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I>eiiig forced to siinender when they had Been 
landed. 

While Spain and Portugal were fixing their, 
hold on tile great part of America which still 
owes such civilization as it has to them, and 
spei^ their languages, two peoples were 
making ready to dispute their rights to 
dominion over East and West. One of them, 
the Republic of the United Netherlands, was 
not even in existence. Engltmd was a great 
European Kingdom, the seat of an active 
though limited commerce, and rich. But 
Englan d had not as yet completed the sub- 
jugation of Ireland, and was not united to 
Scotland. The first was a recognized source of 
danger. That “ he who would England win 
Must with Ireland first begin,” was an acknow- 
ledged maxim. Experience had amply proved 
that Scotland could be the useful ally of 
England’s enemies, uid England had her own 
internal difficulties, political and religious, to 
settle before the formation of the United 
Kingdom was possible, and she was free to 
expand. But she was accumulating wealth 
and knowledge against the time when her 
day would come. In the first flush of the 
universe excitement caused by the voyage 
of Columbus in 1592, enough was done in the 
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w<ak of discovoy to give Engliduuen a daim 
on territories living further north in America 
than any point reached by the Spaniard. 
France <hd about as much. Then the desire 
to share in the wealth to be won by trade with 
the East awoke in Englishmen. It was 
characteristic of the people that they made 
no attempt to dispute the rights of Spain and 
Portugal, but sought to find a route which 
should be all their own by the North of Asia. 
They coidd not grasp the golden gown in 
that way, but at least they obtained the 
sleeve. They opened a direct trade with 
Russia and so made a great breach in the 
monopoly of the trade of the north, hitherto 
held by the Hanseatic League. England had 
to free herself from the League by the revolt 
of her merchants against it. The abolition 
of the privileges of the Steelyard at the begin* 
ning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth was a 
final victory in a long struggle. The nation 
was becoming fully conscious of its power 
to bear a great part on the sea, not only in 
those seas of Britain over which its kings had 
long claimed a local dominion, but for as far 
as the navigable waters of the globe extended. 
As at all times in its history the English pe<^e 
have gone from one fiin^y planted st^ to 
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atiother, makftig sure of what it had, before it 
tried for more. The eyes of the fool are on the 
ends of the earth. He rushes into distant adven- 
ture, and neglects his house. The Englislunen 
saw his home, the foundation bf his power, 
wdl ordered before he launched out. He 
had created a solid centre of manufacturing 
and commercial force before he tried to 
expand. 

No small part of the credit for this fdse 
preparation belongs to the first and second 
soverei^s of the great Tudor dsmasty. That 
Henry VII. and his son, Henry VIII., built 
ships and encouraged seamen was something, 
but they might have done that, and yet their 
work might have been barren. The great 
service they rendered was that they endowed 
their kingdom with a thoroughly practical, 
simple, and united navsd administration. 
Hie work was done in an essentially English 
way, by adapting what already existed to 
new ne^. The Einglish king was represented 
on the sea by his admiral; a judicial and 
military jofflcer. He drew his naval forces 
partiy from a general levy of men and ships 
to defend the realm, partly from his feudal 
vassals of the Cinque Ports, and parUy from 
tiie ships which he owned as he owned his 
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hawks or his hounds. Thesb last vrece 
managed by his Servants, his clerks. In the 
sixteenth century the feudal Cinque Ports 
ceased to be of any importance. The general 
levy became Untiquated as the warship deve- 
loped. The King’s ships became the Roy^ 
Navy, and his clerks became the Navy Board — 
the officials who built, equipped, provisioned 
and manned the ships, and who governed the 
dockyards, under the control of the admiral, 
or such persons as the king might think fit to 
appoint to discharge the admiral’s office. 
It was a great matter that while the naval 
administration of the King of Spain was the 
incoherent makeshift noted at the beginning 
of this chapter, and while the authority of the' 
admiral of France was split up among pro- 
vincial admirals, the Na'vy of England was 
to be governed by a single authority obeying 
one head. To King Henry VIII. belongs the 
credit for having fixed the main lines of the 
government of the Navy as they were to 
remain, with occasional suspensions, with 
development, and adaptations, but without 
change in essentials till nearly the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 

Henry’s work was done, and was beginning 
to bear fruit, long before the second of the 
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two Sea Powers of the immediate future* was 
as much as in existence. Vhe elements had 
indeed been ready for centuries, but they 
lay isolated, growing apart, and waiting to 
be combined. The Republic df the United 
Netherlands dates from the Union of 
Utrecht (1579), which was a segregation of 
the northern and predominantly Protestant 
Netherlands from the southern. All alike 
had revolted against the government of their 
sovereign who was also King of Spain. But 
in that age every question of politics was 
confessedly a question of religion. The 
southern Netherlands were Roman Catholic. 
There were and always have been many Roman 
Catholics in the northern, but the leadership 
was Protestant, and Calvinist. IThe South 
was intensely Roman Catholic, and would 
endure well-nigh any ill rather than go over 
to the Protestant side of the great dividing 
line. This disruption of the Netherlands 
is a fact of extreme importance for the 
future of the Sea Powers. If it had been 
possible for the seventeen provinces to 
remain together their history would not 
have been what it was to be. England 
would have found in her path, a mari- 
time power bi^ed on a substantial tcrritoiy. 
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intE its main piort at Antwerp. It would 
haire been the liatural outlet for the bulk 
of the trade of central Germany, would have 
been strong enough to be above fearing its 
immediate ndghbours on land, and would 
have been able to draw on a great variety of 
resources. This was not to be. The southern 
provinces turned back, when they foimd 
themselves on the verge of being drawn into 
union with heretics. The northern were 
carried away by their Calvinist leaders, to 
form a power as purely maritime as had been 
the power of Venice. 

The student of naval history cannot afford 
to take the United Provinces for granted. If 
he is to understand the part they played in 
their greatness, and their decline, he must 
possess some imderstanding of what they 
were. 

They were composed of seven states, each of 
which claimed to be sovereign. No decision 
affecting them all — or to use their own term 
“the Generality” — ^would be taken save by 
the consent of them all. No war should be 
proclaimed, no peace made, no genwal tax 
imposed, except by a unanimous vote. And 
wlMn these people broke away from the 
Pope and the King of Spain, they were 
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minded to go beycmd tiie leadi of *any 
“ tyrant ” any “ prince *’ wlto could daim to 
impose his will on all — and the word “ prince ” 
must be taken in its technical sense as meaning 
not only a Count, Duke or Kmg,*but any final 
politics^ authority, be it city, or class, or 
collection of ddegates of states, or vote of a 
majority. Therefore not only must the Seven 
Provinces be unanimous, but all the political 
units, that is Town Councils, and dasses, 
within each of them, must be unanimous 
before the Grenerality could be set in motion. 
That such a collection of atoms was able to 
combine is one of the wonders of political 
history — and perhaps the best of all proofs 
that given a common interest, sense to 
recognize its paramoimt Importance, and a 
suffidency of men with political heads, a 
people can work any constitution however 
absurd it may look on paper. 

It is the function of an historian of the 
Netherlands to tell by what means, and by 
what inen, against what obstructions and by 
,what devices the work was done. We are 
only concerned to note that such a confedera- 
tion as this could not possess the unity which 
England enjoyed through its strong monarchy, 
and the capacity of the Tudor Kings. The 
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naval power of the Republic was directed by 
five admiralties^ the Maas which sat at 
Rotterdam, North Holland, Amsterdmn, 
Zeeland and Friesland. Three of these, the 
Maas, Amsterdam and North Holland, 
belonged to the state of Holland. Of all the 
Seven Provinces it was the most wealthy, the 
most maritime, the richest in capable men. 
It paid 55 per cent, of all the taxes levied on 
the Generality. It was accustomed to advance 
money to the poorer states, when they could 
not meet their obligations at the dates fixed 
for the payments of the taxes. By virtue of its 
predominance in shipping, its wealth and its 
capacity, this state was the pith and substance 
of the naval strength of the United Provinces. 
Therefore we can fairly drop the awkward 
official title and speak of Holland ^one. 

The activity of the Hollanders on the sea 
did not spring up like the gourd. It had 
been prepared by centuries of struggle, first 
to fend the sea out of the land, and then to 
make the sea pay for its aggressions. The 
Hollanders had fished and had traded as 
partners in the Hanseatic League. The 
intermediate trade between the North and 
the Peninsula had largely fallen into their 
hands. During the struggle with Spain they 
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nis^e the yrax support the war^ while thdr 
hg^ing men, the Beggars ot the Sea, preyed 
on the Spmiish trade to Flanders. They took 
advantage of the fact that King J^iilip 
insisted on considering them aS his subjects 
to trade to his ports. They went to Lisbon 
and brought the produce of the East to the 
northern markets. At Lisbon they learnt 
the secrets of the trade to the East Indies. 
When in 1580, one year after the formation 
of the Union of Utrecht, King Philip took the 
kingdom of Portugal, he endeavoured to 
chunage the rebellious Hollanders by excluding 
them from this lucrative commerce. Thereby 
he forced them to think of going to the East 
for themselves. They, like the English, began 
by trying to reach the Indian ocean by the 
north of Asia. When they found that this 
route was luifit for regular trade, they girded 
up their loins to assail the Portuguese road 
by the Cape. 

'The great maritime prosperity of Holland 
was possible because the occasion fitted the 
virttte. The Scandinavian and Russian north 
was emerging from their mediaeval disorder or 
tmpm;. Princes and peoples were rebelling 
against the dominion and the oppresdve 
nKUuqxfiy of the Hanseatic Lel^ple. The 

■ » . 
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Hdfiuider came in as their ally, being hims^ 
in rebellion against the League, as well as 
' against the King of Spain. Till they were in 
a position to be their own beneficiaries, to 
carry their own trade, the Northern peoples 
were served by the Hollander. When his 
power was grown to manhood he collected 
from the Levant, from the far East, from 
tropical America, from the Baltic. He ex- 
changed, he carried, and he traded from 
port to port on the way. His power was 
fairly won, and was the greatest thing on 
the sea while it lasted. But it was a thing 
which could last only while conditions of 
a transient nature endmed. While the North 
was barbarous and could be kept in leading 
strings, while the enemy on land was the 
incoherent Spanish monarchy, “a skeleton 
held together by wire,” as the Dutch them- 
selves well described it, the maritime power of 
the Republic could last. But the time was 
to come when France was to take the place 
of Spain, and then was shown how indispen- 
sable a solid basis of territory is to a Sea 
Power. 

• France was not to come forward till the 
Union of Utrecht was nearly a century old. 
Wars of religion, disorderly minorities, witi^ 
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intervals in which the first duty of the ruler 
was to allow the country to Recuperate, or to 
establish the royal authority, hampered her. 
But' she was to make a third claimant for the 
“ Trident of Neptune,” and her activity was 
to have a powerful influence on the fortunes 
of England and Holland. 



CHAPl’ER IV 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE NEW WORLD 

The modern period in the history of man’s 
activity on the sea begins in the second half 
of the sixteenth century. The ship had been 
so far developed that it would sail the world 
over, carry provisions sufficient to support 
the crew for months, and therefore could 
afford to lose sight of the land, for so long as 
the men could be fed, and kept in health. It 
was provided with a broadside of guns for war. 
The ocean routes were opened. Along them 
and at the ends of them lay the country which 
the European peoples had already begun to 
dominate, and colonise, and were to continue 
to dominate and colonise on an increasing 
scale. The pow'ers between whom the 
struggle was to be fought were constituted, 
and were already more or less conscious 
of their interests, more or less ready to play 
their part. Even in France, tom as the 
country was by ferocious civil wars, there 
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were Frendimeil who entered early into the 
race. * 

The accession of Queen Elizabeth in 1558 
may be taken as a convenient starting point 
for our present purpose. By that year 
Spain had taken firm hold of the greater 
Antilles for some sixty years, and she claimed 
the lesser. On the mainland the Spaniards 
had explored, conquered, and colonised from 
Texas to Central America, along the north 
coast of South America, down the west coast, 
and on the south-east coast, they held posts 
on both banks of the estuary of La Plata. 
They had spread out westward over the 
Pacific to the Philippines. Portugal claimed 
whatever lay between the northern and the 
southern possessions of Spain in South America 
and its claim was allowed by the Spaniards. 
The chief posts of the Portuguese were at 
Pernambuco and Bahia in Brazil. In the 
Eastern Seas, Portugal held a long line of 
posts stretching from the south-east coast of 
Aifrica by Malabar and Ceylon to the Straits 
of Malacca, and the Spice Islands which had 
remained to her after a brief contest writh 
Spain. 

The Spanish settlements in America were 
widely scattered and sm^l. The most popu- 
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lous of them all, the city of Mexico, contained 
barely two thoulsand Spaniards at the dose 
of the century, and there were but six or 
seven hundred in Lima. As a rule a Spanish 
settlement was a stockaded collection of huts 
built of sun-dried mud with thatched roofs 
clustering round a stone church, or a church 
of mud with a stone tower. In these poor 
places a few Spanish families, dominated a 
growing population of hfdf-breeds. The 
European races coiild not colonise in the 
Eastern Seas. They could only hold fortified 
posts. Gk>a was a considerable city, and 
Malacca was strong. They were the chief 
posts of the Portuguese. In West and East 
alike, enormous pretensions were supported 
by very small forces. 

England was constituted and ready. In 
the Netherlands the first small signs of the 
coming storm were just visible. There was 
political discontent with the rule of the 
Spanish sovereign, who could never reconcile 
himself to show a real respect for the frmi- 
chises of the Netherlanders. It was still 
less possible for him to tolerate the spread of 
heresy, and every question of politics being 
then a question of religion, his inevitable 
hostility to heresy was sure to bring him into 
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coUisitm with England. On the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth her realyi passed finally 
across the line which divided Roman Catholic- 
ism from the Christituiity of Northern Europe. 
A struggle in which the sovereign of Spain, 
who was also Duke of Burgundy, used the 
whole power of his monarchy to crush political 
freedom and heresy together in his Burgundian 
inheritance, must needs bring peril to England, 
which if it was not consciously “ Protestant ” 
was at any rate resolved to reject the Pope. 
A confiict would probably have come in any 
case, for the pretensions of Spain in the New 
World were such as England could not have 
endured permanently, but if there had been 
no religious question, it would not have 
come so soon, nor could it have taken the 
same course. 

When the seaman of the Adriatic sees the 
sea calm, with no wind stirring and a clear 
sky, but also sees small white clouds shooting 
fast and high in the north he knows that the 
“ bora ” will soon be raging with hurricane 
violence. The little white clouds were fiying 
out from the North as a warning to Spain 
from early in the Queen’s reign. French 
privateers mid pirates had long infested the 
Spanish trade route to the West Indies. 
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English traders in Seville had seen the Spanish 
(xmvoys go and^ return. They had learnt 
that negroes found a ready sale in “ the 
Indies.’* The first English ventures were 
conducted by' smuggling slavers. They were 
not officially supported by the Queen, but 
they were condoned. Elizabeth and her 
advisers would never allow that Spain was 
^titled to exclude Englishmen from the West. 
They questioned the right of the King of 
Spain to distinguish between his home and 
his colonial ports, to allow Englishmen free 
access to the first, but to forbid them to go 
to the second. They claimed a treaty right 
to freedom of trade with all ports of his 
dominions. The time had not come when 
England held colonies of her own and adapted 
the Spanish policy. So long as the smuggling 
slavers confined themselves to small ports 
they were strong enough to defy the King of 
Spain’s officers and they found the colonists 
very willing to trade with them for the 
blacks they had kidnapped on the coast of 
Africa. But in 1568 Hawkins, the first of 
the Elizabethan adventm^rs, was so rash as 
to risk entering San Juan de Ulloa, the port 
of Mexico. Here he was found by a Spanish 
convoy cmd after much negotiation and 
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many fallacious promises, he was attacked 
and his squadron destroyed, ^th the excep- 
tion of two vessels in which he and his cousin, 
Francis Drake, escaped. 

The “ treachery of the Spaniards ” showed 
that there was to be no safety, no peace 
“ beyond the line ” for intruders. Then 
voyages for plunder succeeded voyages to 
smuggle, and grew to the height of Drake’s 
voyage round the world, 1577-1680. 

Meanwhile the Netherland conflict had 
grown from a claim for the redress of griev- 
ances, and for religious toleration into open 
rebellion. Reluctantly, for she detested all 
rebels, Elizabeth was compelled to tolerate, 
and then to help the insurgent Netherlanders. 
Their cause was hers, and England’s. Their 
destruction would have planted a hostile 
force at the very threshold of the country. 
Elizabeth was no Protestant, but her acts 
were Protestant, and her ofiicers fought for 
the cause. ' In 1585 an English fleet, including 
some of the Queen’s ships, but mainly com- 
posed of vessels belonging to speculators whose 
object was booty, swept the West Indies. 
The political purpose of the cruise was to 
deprive the King of Spain of the revenue he 
drew from the American mines, and thereby 
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cripple him in his efforts to subdue 
Netherlands. Philip was forced to recognise 
that the real enemy was England, and after 
years of preparation he sent the Armada 
of 1588 to strike his opponent to the heart. 
There is no need to tell the well-known story 
of its failure again. But it is to our purpose 
to note that it had been very ill prepared, 
the ships in one port, the armament in an- 
other, the stores in a third ; and that in 1587, 
an English fleet was able to swoop down on 
Cadiz, and destroy great quantities of stores, 
because the parts of the Armada were lying 
scattered along the coast, and were nowhere 
combined. The King of Spain could not 
realise that the destruction of the English 
fleet was the necessary preliminary to the 
invasion of England, and that it could only 
be beaten by a better fleet. The force he 
sent consisted largely of mere transports, and 
even the warships were but armed transports 
used to carry soldiers. The Armada collapsed 
from sheer awkwardness, could neither land 
the soldiers it carried, nor cover the passage 
of troops from Flanders. It retired baffled, 
and was destroyed by storms on its way home 
on the long route round Ireland. The fleet 
opposed to it by England was composed in 
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part of the Queen’s ships, but miunly of*the 
general levy of the vessels of ^le ports. What 
fi ghting there was, and in sober truth there 
was not very much, was mainly done by the 
Queen’s ships. But the superiority of the 
English in seamanship was marked, and the 
failure of the Armada settled once and for all 
the question whether the Eang of Spain could 
deliver that blow at the heart which was to 
rid him of his enemies at a stroke. England 
was shown to be beyond his reach. While 
she was invincible the Netherlands could 
never be conquered, and from 1588 the 
northern peoples were the assailants. 

Yet years passed before the counter attack 
could l^ome thoroughly effective. The nor- 
thern powers could repel attack, but they 
were not ready to retaliate by persistent 
campaigns. Holland was not yet consoli- 
dated, and Queen Elizabeth was a sovereign 
with a small revenue, from thirty to forty 
warships, and no standing army. Thus the 
war inevitably took the form of a succession 
of raids on the coasts, and the American 
commerce of Spain, by fleets formed in part 
of the ships of the state, but commonly to a 
greater extent of vessels belonging to “ sidven- 
turers ” whose aim was to repay themselves 
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for^ their outlay, and to make a profit, by 
plunder. The (Essential weakness of such 
enterprises as these, even when most sue* 
cessful, was shown in 1596, when a combined 
English and Dutch fleet took Cadiz, but 
made no attempt to hold the town, and failed 
to capture the Spanish convoy, which was 
bringing back the trade, and the treasure, from 
America. It was a heavy financial loss to 
the crown. A similar expedition which sailed 
about the same time to seize the Spanish 
treasure at its ports of lading in Central 
America failed with more loss, because much 
time was wasted by the adventurers in attempts 
to extort ransom from the Spanish Atlantic 
Islands. The Spaniards had leisure to place 
the treasure beyond reach of the expedition 
and to put their ports in a state of defence. 
The assailants were everywhere repulsed, 
and their two leaders, Hawkins and Drake, 
died in the West Indies. The general res\ilt of 
these voyages was to show that the naval power 
of Spain was incapable of driving its enemies 
off the sea, but that they were as yet incapable 
of doing more than sending out plundering 
raids. The attempts to plant colonies oh 
the coast of America, north and south, whether 
made by Englishmen, or by French Huguenots 
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dur^ the Queen’s reign all ended* in 
disaster. . 

l^ere is a Spanish proverb'which says that 
he who will bring back the wealth of the 
Indies must first take the wealth of the Indies 
out with him. England and Holland must 
acquire large resources before they could sail 
with higher aims than to obtain remunerative 
quantities of plunder. They sought the 
necessary resources in trade. The Dutch 
never suspended their commerce with the 
Spaniards in Europe, and they were tolerated 
because their services were indispensable. 
Englishmen could not make use of the 
convenient fiction that they were the King 
of Spain’s subjects, but they carried on some 
trade with Seville imder the Scotch flag. 
English and Dutchmen alike had learnt all 
that it was essential for them to know of the 
course and character of the Portuguese com- 
merce in the East. In 1591-1595 the Eng- 
lishman, James Lancaster, who had lived m 
Lisbon as a merchant, made a voyage to the 
Indian Seas. Despite much suffering and loss 
of life it was not improfitable, and it showed 
the way. The Dutchman, Jan Huyghens 
von Linschoten, who had sailed into the Eswt 
in Portuguese employment, published a book 
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fair of the most valuable information in 
1591. His countrymen were the first to 
follow the example of Lancaster. Before the 
close of the sixteenth century, they had 
begun to sail in considerable numbers to the 
Eastern Seas in search of lucrative trade with 
the Spice Islands. Not only the beliefs of 
the time, but the necessities of the case, 
demanded the regulation of this trade. Neither 
Holland nor England could establish direct 
state control over their subjects in remote 
seas by their own governors, and armed 
forces. Therefore they were constrained to 
entrust the duty to chartered conqsanies. 
Hence came the grant by Queen Elizabeth of 
a charter to “ The Grovemor and Company of 
the Merchants of London, trading into the 
East,” in 1600, and the formation in 1602 of 
of the Dutch United East India Company, 
which was formed by the combinaticm of a 
munber of companies for “ Trade Afar ” 
which were already competing and fighting 
with one another in the East. 

These two bodies are of the first importance 
in the history of the extension of the power 
of the northern peoples on the seas. The 
Spaniards had conquered in the name of the 
King. The Portuguese had aimed at a royal 
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monopoly. The Dutch and the Engtish 
companies were corporations of merchants 
whose aim was trade. The nature of the case 
forced them to become rulers. The example 
was given by the Dutch whose main aim was 
to command the trade of the Spice Islands. 
From the first the Dutch who had acquired 
a better knowledge of the conditions, and who 
inherited the traditions, and the spirit of the 
Hanseatic League, realised that they must 
acquire dominion. The company was author- 
ised to employ soldiers, maintain warships, 
build forts, make peace and war. It ap- 
pointed a governor-general. The chiefs 
of the company at home might think 
first of the dividends, but the men on the 
spot soon saw clearly that there could be 
no safety in the Indian archipelago, except 
for those who possessed power — and that 
force must be used to exclude competitors. 
The English company, a body of London 
merchants who did not even form a joint stock 
in their early years, were for some time over- 
shadowed by the Dutch. But the history of 
the two companies is not our subject. We are 
only concerned to note that each in its own 
way, the Dutch in pursuit of a definite policy, 
and led by such a man as the clear-headed 
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aiid ruthless gavemor-general, Ja& Pietl^* 
zoon Coen, the English little by little, 
both mainly by hie efforts of the men on the 
spot, who dragged their masters at home 
behind them, established rule in the East. 

Their rule gave them harbours, forts, safe 
storehouses, where the ships could rest, 
refit, discharge and load cargoes. With 
security came trade. The European not only 
traded between West and East, but from port 
to port, and on behalf of the native seller 
and buyer in the East, from Persia to China. 
The weedth he earned in both ways accrued 
in the end to his native country and increased 
its resources. Whatever knowledge and prac- 
tice he gained on the sea was won for his 
country. In time their very territorial 
power proved fatal to the companies, by 
the immense charges for fortifications and 
armaments they entailed. But though the 
companies were at different times, and in 
different ways consumed by their success as 
conquerors, the fruits of their labour remained 
to the states which had formed them. 

While Holland was rising to the height of 
her power in the East, and England was laying 
the foundation of her empire, through ^ 
exertions of merchants, skippers and faetoie. 
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both were active in America. In the ^est 
Indies and on the southern continent both 
foimd it more profitable to push the contra- 
band trade than to attempt conquest. They 
obtained a footing in the islands or at imoccu- 
pied places on the mainland. To the north 
England began to make settlement within the 
limits assigned to the Virginia Company, 
and France obtained a footing still further 
to the north than the English settlements 
on the mainland. Ships and commerce grew as 
markets were formed. 

Very early the competitors fought among 
themselves. The English and Dutch had 
hardly swept away the feeble Portuguese 
before they began to fall out. It was not 
possible that the Dutch Company should 
establish its monopoly of the trade of the Spice 
Islands without confiict with England. Being 
the better-armed organization of the two the 
Dutch company did on the whole make good 
its claim in the Indian Archipelago. Many acts 
of violence were eommitted in the course of 
the struggle. The treaties made by the home 
governments were openly disregarded in the 
Blast by the Dutch governors. Internal 
difiiculties hampered England, or absorbed 
her attention, but a hostile sentiment was 
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ux>used by the overbearing policy of the Dutdi 
Company and such acts of cruelty as the tor* 
ture of the English factors in the Island of 
Amboyna in 1620 on a trumped charge of 
conspiracy. Apart from this local quarrel 
there was a permanent cause of rivalry. The 
Dutch, as has been noted already, had become 
the general carriers of ^1 maritime commerce, 
and their prosperity provoked much envy.- 
Great statesmanship on both sides, and very 
fortunate circumstances would have been 
required to avert a national conflict. 

The crisis came when the weak government 
of Charles I. was replaced by the vigorous 
rule of the victorious Parliament. The victors 
began by forbidding foreign vessels to trade 
with British possessions in America, appar- 
ently because they had carried partisans of the 
King to them, l^om this point the Common- 
wealth went on to the policy of the Navigation 
Laws. These laws which continued to be 
enforced renewed and modified, till they were 
finally repealed in the reign of Queen Victoria, 
have been much debated. In substance they 
declared that England should retain a mono* 
poly of the trade with her possessions, and 
that foreign goods should be brought to her 
only in vessels built and oiriied by English- 
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or built and owned by the country from 

which they were exported. A Spaniard for 
instance could not export his wool to England 
in a vessel imder his own flag, if it had been 
purchased by him from a Dutch builder. 
The general aim of these laws was not only to 
foster English shipping, but to force as far as 
might be, all the trade of the world to pass 
through England. Very different viewrs have 
been taken of the working of these laws. 
A vast expansion of English shipping and 
commerce did take place in the generations 
following the adoption of the policy of these 
acts — but it did not begin till they had been 
long in force, and a still greater expansion has 
followed the repeal of the last of them. Their 
immediate effect was rather to produce a 
displacement than a change of proportion in 
the shipping of the two countries most directly 
affected. English shipowners were tempted 
by the fact that monopoly enabled them to 
ruse their freights to turn to the colonial 
trade. The Dutch, debarred from the English 
colonies and from acting as carriers of foreign 
goods to English ports, became keener com* 
petitors in third markets. For a time at least, 
they gained a compensation in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Baltic. 
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It is always uncritical though it is tempting 
to look for the explanation of great national 
developments in one single cause. A survey 
of the whole field will show that there were 
many other causes for the decay of Holland 
and the growth of England, and may lead us 
to the conclusion that the course of events 
would not have been very materially influenced 
if the Navigation Laws had never been passed. 
And we shall find that these same laws, so 
long belauded, had a very material share in 
bringing upon England the most disastrous 
of all her wars. 

Two great trials of strength took place 
between England and Holland on the sear— 
the war begun by the Council of State and 
concluded by Cromwell (July, 1652, August, 
1654), and the war provoked by the Grovem- 
ment of King Charles II. (February, 1665, 
July, 1667). The so-called Third Dutch 
War was a struggle of a very different charac- 
ter from the other two. Both the 1652-54, 
and the 1665-67 wars were singularly fertile 
in desperately contested battles. In the 
first the victory belonged undoubtedly to 
England. The Council of State, and the 
Protector made full use of the advantages they 
possessed. These were first the geographic^ 
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position of England. She lay right across 
Holland’s road to the ocean. Then comes the 
character of the coasts of th^ two countries. 
Holland has been made by the deposits of 
rivers, and by the reclamation of land from 
the sea. Therefore her coast is shallow, 
and her ports are obstructed by sands. 
The pertinacity of her people enabled her 
to overcome these obstructions. But they 
existed and they had an effect which no effort 
of the Dutch could fully overcome. Having 
to start from obstructed harbours and shallow 
coasts the Hollanders were less able to use 
large and deep ships than the English. The 
confused constitution of the Republic, deprived 
it of the advantage of a simple Naval adminis- 
tration. It was but a small country which 
native enterprise and favourable circiunstances 
had combined to make the centre of a great 
maritime activity. If its trade and fisheries 
were seriously disturbed it was menaced by 
ruin. England was a substantial body of 
territory mainly pastoral and agricultural 
though with a growing manufacturing and 
commercial activity. What was ruin to 
Holland would have been but loss to Eng land. 
Finally, and this is perhaps the most import- 
ant of all the conditions to be considered, 
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the Republic suffered from certain politicid 
weaknesses, domestic and foreign, of a very 
fatal character. 

The domestic weakness lay in the standing 
conflict of the small oligarchies of burghers 
who formed the governing class, and the 
statholders of the House of Orange Nassau. In 
1652 the representative of the family was the 
infant William III. (afterwards William III. 
of Great Britain and Ireland) and the Burgher 
or Loevenstein party was predominant. No 
less democratic people than the Dutch of their 
great age has ever been known. The mass 
of the population neither possessed nor asked 
for political power. It was perfectly content 
to know that it could punish oppression by 
revolt, and to leave the business of adminis- 
tration to the burghers. But the Dutch of 
the labouring classes cherished a deep affection 
for the House of Orange Nassau, and at every 
time of crisis and suffering demanded that 
power should be given to the head of the family 
to save them and the State. Therefore the 
burgher oligarchies had before their eyes, 
the menace of a domestic revolt in time of 
trouble. 

The foreign weakness was due to the de- 
cadence of Spain. When the Spanish mon- 
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archy ceased to be a source of dai^# to 
Holland, another and a worse menace took its 
place. Because the “ skeletbn held together 
by wire ” was falling to pieces the Dutch 
found themselves threatened by a French 
conquest of the Spanish or Southern Nether- 
lands. An old traditional ambition assigned 
the limits of ancient Gaiil — ^the Ocean, the 
Pyrenees, the Alps and the Rhine as the proper 
frontiers of France. The monarchy was 
growing visibly stronger, and its ambitions 
were avowed. Holland was menaced by the 
establishment not only at its doors but over 
its tlucshold, of a great military and Roman 
Catholic monarchy. Its very existence de- 
pended on the defeat of French ambitions ; 
a war with England crippled it utterly for 
resistance to France. Therefore the Republic 
fought reluctantly, with an ever-present wish 
for peace, and the knowledge that England 
was its indispensable ally in the struggle 
to restrain France which was always known 
to be a possibility. 

All these conditions must be borne in mind 
by the student of the history of “ Sea Power.” 
The greater military efficiency of England 
enabled her to defeat the Dutch very fully 
in the first war. The Zuyder Zee was for a 
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tim& a foiest of masts, of ships which dare not 
put to sea. Yet in a very short space after 
the signing of pe&ce in 1654, those ships were 
as active as . ever, and the Dutch Navy had 
intervened with decisive effect to save 
Denmark from destruction by Sweden. When 
the second war came ten years after the con- 
clusion of the first the Republic was stronger 
on the sea than it had been. 

JA detailed history of these two wars, or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
these two parts of the same war, would be 
beyond our limits. In the first the Dutch 
began by using their fieet to cover the sailing 
and return of their trading convoys. England 
having neither the same bulk of shipping to 
protect, nor the same obligation to bring its 
merchant vessels past hostUe territory, 
was able to apply itself to assailing the 
Dutch convoys, llie hard fighting and good 
seamanship of the Dutch admirals, Martin 
Tromp and Michael de Ruyter, enabled them to 
save the bulk of the traders entrusted to their 
care from capture, but the loss was so severe 
and the superiority of the English warships so 
marked, that the Republic was compelled to 
suspend trade, and to apply itsdf wholly to 
the English fleet. As the last actions 
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of the war were English victories, Holland 
was compelled to make peace on onerous 
terms. Even so it must not be forgotten that 
the terms finally agreed to by the Protector, 
Cromwell, were less than those insisted upon by 
the Council of State, which he had set aside 
by his famous pronunciamiento against the 
Long Parliament in 1652, and also that he 
and the Leovenstein party had one common 
interest. The young Prince of Orange was a 
Stewart on his mother’s side. A restoration 
of the power of his house might have been 
brought about by a popular revolt if Holland 
was driven too far. Cromwell and the 
Loevenstein party could combine to keep the 
Orwoge family out of power, and they did. 

In the second war the English Government, 
with the hearty goodwill of the English people, 
was again the aggressor. Once more the 
greater average of military strength of Eng- 
land enabled her to prevail, on the whole on the 
sea. But that superiority was not what it 
had been in the previous wars, and the 
government of Charles II. was not at all what 
the rule of the Council of State and of Crom 
wdl had been. The war ended disgrace- 
fully for England, not because the Dutch 
fleets drove hers off the sea, but because the 
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gov^ment was wasteful and unwise. It 
was paralysed by its own vices, and disarmed 
its own fleet. Id spite of victories at sea the 
nation suffered very severely in its trade, 
and the war ended by the destruction of 
Chatham dockyard by a Dutch fleet. The 
war had been preceded by attacks in time of 
peace on the Dutch trading posts on the west 
coast of Africa. They were established by 
the Dutch in the interests of the slave trade, 
and were assailed in the interest of the 
English African Company, established to 
promote the slave trade. The King and his 
brother, the Duke of York (afterwards King 
James II.), were both shareholders in the 
company. The fact is mentioned onj 3 i{^ be- 
cause it has a real significance in the history 
of the development of English Sea Power. 
It was the first sign of what was to be a very 
definite policy in a few years. 

I have not thought it necessary to state 
that Holland was in alliance with France 
during the Second Dutch War. The fact 
had a very trifling influence on the war itself, 
but it was the sign of a great change to come, 
and of the beginning of a new epoch which 
lasted till the signing of the second Peace of 
Paris in 1815. It was the beginning of the 
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rivalry of France and England on the* sea. 
As the fate of the other peoples was decided 
by the issue of the conflict between these 
two we can now devote our attention entirely 
to them. 

It has not so far been necessary to make 
much mention of Frrnice. Her activity on the 
sea had been spasmodic, and had therefore 
in the end been compelled to give way to the 
steady pressure of England in the West, and to 
the consistent policy of Venice in the Medi- 
terranean. But the establishment of the 
royal authority in the seventeenth century was 
brought about by men who realised that the 
command of a trustworthy permanent fleet, 
w^jypdispensable to the state. The founda- 
tions of the French navy were laid by the great 
Cardinal Richelieu during his long adminis- 
tration ( 1624 - 1642 ). He suppressed, or pur- 
chased from their noble possessors, the 
provincial admiralties, concentrated the ad- 
ministration in the admiralty of France, and 
took the direct control himself. The im- 
mediate purpose before him was to cut the 
communications of Spain by sea with her 
possessions in Italy, and the Netherlands. 
As he had to begin at the very beginning, and 
the calls upon the resources of the Crown were 
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many and pressing, progress was slow and was 
at first checked by failures. But the Cardinal 
was persistent, and he was in alliance with 
Holland. The work was done, and the 
French navy came into existence. After the 
death of the Cardinal there was another period 
of internal confusion in France and the navy 
fell into neglect. ^ 

It could be the more easily neglected 
because the only enemy France had occasion 
to fight by sea, the Spanish monarchy, was 
in complete decadence. In 1640 the simul- 
taneous revolts of Catalonia and Portugal 
threatened it with total disruption. Portugal 
achieved its entire independence, and not 
unnaturally became for a time the client of 
France. Their friendly relations broughl^ine 
fresh trouble to France. After the termina- 
tion of the twelve years’ truce (1609-1621) 
between Holland and Spain, the Dutch had 
organised their “ West India Company ” 
for the purpose of conquering the Portuguese 
colonies in Brazil. The fortimes of the 
company were much checked by defeats, but 
in 1640 it held all the northern coasts of 
Brazil from Bahia upwards. The resistance 
of the Portuguese colonists was persistent 
and gallant. After that year France used 
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its influence on^their behalf, and their i&ter- 
vention increased the growing fear and dis- 
trust of the Dutch. In the end they wore 
compelled to withdraw from Brazil, not on 
account of any direct attack on them at sea 
by France or Portugal, but because the resist- 
ance of the colonists rendered their possessions 
very costly to them, and because they were 
increasingly afraid of a French occupation of 
the Spanish Netherlands. Before the disasters 
of the first war with England, the Dutch 
Republic was already being checked by the 
perils of its land frontier. 

After 1660 another influence came in. The 
marriage of King Charles II. with Catharine 
of Bra ganza had for its natural, if not its 
deliCl^ately designed, effects to make Portugsd 
the client of England, rather than of France. 
Cromwell had already contemplated the 
seiziure of Gibraltar to be held as a fortified 
port. BQs war with Spain which gave 
England the possession of Jamaica, had been 
as far as the mother country was concerned, a 
continuation of the raiding expeditions of 
Elizabeth’s time. The spirit of his policy 
survived his life and power. King Charles 
obtained Tangier in the Straits of Gibraltar 
and the island of Bombay as parts of the 
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dowftr of his wife. Tangier ^as finally given 
up as being of small value as a port, and 
costly to maintaki in face of the hostility of 
the Moors. Bombay was handed over to the 
E^ast India Company. But the spirit of the 
policy adopted by the King in the early 
years of his reign was too consistent with tlie 
permanent interests of his kingdom to be 
given up. It implied that England should 
became the protector of Portugal for the 
sake of her own commercial mid colonial 
interests. It also carried the germs of a 
collision with France. 

The establishment of close relations, between 
England and Portugal, coincided with the 
end of the war between France and Spain, the 
internal pacification for more than a c^ury 
of France herself, and the close of the minority 
of Lewis XIV. The yoimg King was re- 
solved to be King, to conduct his own govern- 
ment, to make France the dominant power 
in the world. He was surrounded by able 
public servants trained by Richelieu and his 
successor. Cardinal Mazarin, who were intent 
on giving their coimtry a position in manu- 
factures, commerce, and colonial possessions 
whidi should correspond to its military power. 
Th^ had for a time the full support of the 
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j^ng. Nothing ^could Be mote ceitain than 
that this ambition must sooner or later bring 
about a collision with England. The question 
was not whether or no the collision would 
come, but how it would come. 

Now that the two great rivals are on the 
very eve of their long conflict, we must get a 
clear understanding of their respective posi- 
tions. A spectator of 1660 , who endeavoured 
to measure the forces of the two, and to make 
an estimate of the probable course of the 
struggle between them, might well have been 
tempted to decide that the victory would rest 
with France if one condition were fulfllled. The 
Kingdom of Lewis XIV. with its coasts on the 
Mediterranean, the Ocean and the Channel, 
wa^^ll placed to be the basis of a great 
Sea Power. Between these coasts lay a 
substantial territory, rich by nature, not cut 
up by mountain chains, inhabited by a 
numerous population of extraordinary mental 
alertness, industry, and valour. The Gunnel 
ports are poor, but there are good natural 
harbours on the Ocean and the Mediterranean. 
The division between the western and the 
eastern coasts, the Fonant and the Levant, 
might be cause of weakness, but a foreseeing 
government could have provided for a conc^- 
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trafion of fighting forces u/ good time. As 
for those forces of conunerce mid coloniid 
development which feed the fighting navy, 
they need not have suffered at all from the 
division. The Provencal ports were excel- 
lently placed to work the trade of the Medi- 
terranean, and the ocean ports, to profit by 
commerce with America and the Far East. 
It was quite certain that England could not, 
at the close of the seventeenth century, have 
been superior to France, both in and out of 
the Mediterranean and if the government of 
Lewis XIV. had turned whole-heartedly to 
expansion oversea it is no less certain that 
she never would have had that power. No 
one would have helped her to oppose the 
young King. Holland would have** been 
unspeakably relieved to see the great military 
power turning away from the Netherlands. 
The powers of central Europe would have 
rejoiced equally to see it turning away from 
the Rhine. By the mouth of the greatest 
thinker in Germany, Leibnitz, they implored 
him to set about the conquest of Egypt. That 
France could have subdued the Barbary 
States, and Egypt admits of no question, and 
if she had done it she Fould have established 
such a control over the sea as had not existed 
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since the decline of the Roman Empire, and 
that without ever weakening herself on the 
ocean. * 

But if the French king was to do this, he 
must carefully abstain from bringing upon 
himself the hostility of his neighbours on the 
Continent. He must convince them that he 
was content with his own noble realm. He 
must make his fleets, and all that tended to 
the direct maintenance of his fleets, his first 
objects. And that it was morally impossible 
for him to do. A few of his ministers might 
think that this would have been the best course 
to follow. It was not possible for any King of 
France to forget that he claimed to be the 
true^jg^resentative of Charlemagne, or to 
free himself from ambitions inherited from his 
mediaeval ancestors. All that he felt, all that 
to him appeared to be becoming to his birth 
and place, drew him to strive for predominance 
over the continent of Europe, and to complete 
his kingdom by the annexation of the left 
bank of the Rhine. Therefore the condition 
which our spectator of 1660 would have 
insisted upon as necessary to be supplied if 
France was to gain the upper hand of England 
on the sea, could not be forthcoming. And it 
must not be forgotten that a King of France 

B 
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was* not free to choose between a policy of 
expansion at sea, which would allow him to 
deal single-handed with England, and one of 
expansion on land which would leave him 
free from English hostility. There was an 
essential difference between these two policies, 
and it was of a kind to make the second by far 
the most perilous course to take. Whereas a 
policy of expansion at sea, was compatible 
with peace on his land frontiers, and with 
the benevolent neutrality of Holland — every 
attempt to annex the left bank of the Rhine 
must inevitably add England to all his other 
enemies. The conquest of the Netherlands 
by France would renew the very danger which 
had forced England to draw the sword against 
Spain. 

A witty French writer has said that the 
policy of France resembled the hero of the 
nursery rhyme — ^the Cadet Roussel who had 
one eye looking towards Rouen, and the 
other to Caen. It has tried to look at once 
across the Rhine and the Ocean. The strength 
of the monarchy was not equal to both 
ambitions. 

The position of England was in comparison 
simple and her task easy. The same power 
which covered her mcpansion at sea would 
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serve to oppose the aggressions of France. Her 
insular position saved her from the necessity 
for maintaining large armies.* Money grants 
and small bodies of troops who acted in alliance 
with continental armies constituted her share 
in the land wars — and they were enough to turn 
the scale. Meanwhile she could give her chief 
thought to the sea. Where she was not strong 
she had allies. The case of France was 
very different. Her utmost strength was not 
equal to the task she attempted on land — 
and in order that she might be as strong as 
possible on her Italian, German, and Flemish 
frontiers, she must needs sacrifice her strength 
on the sea. Since this was the case nothing 
short o^ositive imbecility on the part of her 
9Pponents could have saved her from ultimate 
defeat. 



CHAPTER V 

THE FOUNDATION OF BRITISH SUPREMACY 

The King of France and his ministers were 
not unaware that England was a possible 
and a formidable enemy. But liewis XIV. 
believed that he could render her subservient 
by bribing his cousin, King Charles II. to give 
him aid, or that at the worst he could neutralize 
English hostility by helping the Parliamen- 
tary opposition to embarrass the Kiagtat: He 
regarded Holland as the most formidable 
obstacle to the fulfilment of his ambition. 

His attack on Holland began on the com- 
mercial side. His minister Colbert who gave 
his name to a fiscal system, of which it may 
be said that it “ had a rage for regulation,” 
drafted a tariff expressly designed to ruin the 
Dutch fishery, export, and carrying industries. 
The tariff intensified the fears and the 
anti-French feeling of the Hollanders and 
alarmed English traders. Of itself it would not 
have led to war, if Lewis XIV. had not been 
116 
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intent on annexing the Spanish Netherlands. 
But that was the most cherished object of his 
ambition and he knew thalf Holland would 
band all Europe against him if she could. 
Therefore she must be destroyed. 

In pursuit of that aim Lewis XIV. detached 
England, or rather the King of England, from 
a league made with Holland and Sweden, for 
the express purpose of barring his way to 
the Netherlands. In 1672 the royal cousins 
combined to attack the Republic, a French 
army reinforced by a corps of English troops 
was to invade it by land, while the English 
fleet, supported by a strong French squadron, 
was to assail it by sea. 

It^^ld be imcritical in the last degree to 
ignore the land side of the struggle which 
lasted from 1672 to the signing of the peace of 
Nimeguen in 1678. But it will be sufficient 
to point out here, for once and for all, that 
Lewis XIV. so alarmed his neighbours that 
a league of the continental powers, Spain, 
the Empire, and the German princes, was 
formed against him, and he was forced to 
fight on all his frontiers. 

The maritime side of the war is of peculiar 
interest, not only because of the actual 
operations, but because it gave evidence 
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whidb ought to have tau^t the royal rulers 

of France, if they had been capable of learning 
from experience, that England understood 
her own interests far too well to allow the 
Netherlands to fall into their hands. 

The war may be divided into two phases. 
In the first (1672-1678) the King of England, 
acting against the ever-growing, and ever more 
violently expressed repugnance of his subjects, 
acted as the ally of France. During the second 
he was forced first to strnid aside, then to 
enter into friendly relations with Holland, 
and finally to promise to declare war on France. 
The fear of English intervention compelled 
Lewis XrV. to make a peace by which he not 
only resigned those parts of his cauuiests 
from Holland which he still held, but sacrifieed 
the protective tariff of Colbert. 

During 1672 and 1678 the united English 
and French fleets under the Duke of York 
(James II.) and the Count D’Estr^s, were 
engaged in a succession of unsuccessful ef- 
forts to dear the road for an invasion of the 
coast of Holland. These operations were very 
poorly conducted on the side of the allies. 
The English government was hampered by 
ladk of money. The king found means to 
make war only by a shameful bankruptcy 
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(the stop of the ^Exchequer) which ruinetf his 
credit. The French fleet was still raw and 
proved very awkward. Oir the side of the 
Dutch the spirit displayed was high, and they 
possessed in their admiral Michael de Ruyter 
one of the greatest captains who have com* 
manded at sea. 

The allied, and the Dutch fleets were in 
sight of one another early in May. De 
Ruyter was forced by the conditions in which 
he was fighting to act on the defensive. This 
by no means implied that he was not to attack, 
and he showed that he well knew it did not. 
But it did imply that he was not to attack 
except on a clear advantage, and with a good 
prqigpsfit that he would be able to deliver 
such a blow as could cripple the allies, and 
drive them back from the Dutch coast. 
For that very reason it behoved the allies to 
force battle on him, and drive him into Uie 
Texel, if they felt confident they could win. 
If they could not win they must obviously 
renounce all hope of invading Holland from 
the sea. They did not act as if they were 
confident of success. The difficulties which 
hamper every coalition, the awkwardness of 
the I^ench whose commander was simply 
a noble without knowledge of his work as 
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an^dmirtd, and the defect^ of the corrupt 
English administration, all helped the misty 
and squally weather to render the allies timid. 
On the 20th May they anchored off Southwold 
Bay (Solebay) at a distance of seven or eight 
miles from the shore. They presented de 
Ruyter with such an opportunity as he must 
needs desire. He had only to take advantage 
of the first wind from the north or north-east 
and he had every chance of being able to crush 
part of the allied force before the rest could 
help it. On May 28th he fell on the two 
English squadrons, the Blue and the Red, 
which lay to the north of the White or French 
squadron. The allies got underway in some 
confusion, the French standing to t he sou th 
of east, and the English to the west o7^ aorth. 
Thus the brunt of the battle fell on the English 
and they were roughly handled. The flagship 
of the Blue squadron was burnt and the 
admiral, the Earl of Sandwich, drowned while 
endeavouring to escape from his blazing ship. 

The fruits of the battle remained to de 
Ruyter who had earned them, and who, more- 
over was, though he knew it not, fighting in 
the retd interests of England. The blow he 
delivered staggered the allies so effectually 
that they did no more for that year. De 
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Ruyter convoyed the Dutch trade safe to ^brt, 
and the Dutch privateers were active and 
destructive. • 

By next year the Duke of York was driven 
from command by the Test Act passed by 
Parliament to exclude all Roman Catholics 
from office. He was succeeded by his cousin, 
Prince Rupert. D’Estrdes again commanded 
the French. The Dutch were fighting on 
shore with invaders, who had marched into 
the heart of the country. They were com- 
pelled to reduce the fleet, and even land its 
gunpowder for use by the soldiers. In this 
terrible crisis their admiral gave the most 
magnificent of all recorded examples of 
whgt ^ fleet, even when outnumbered, can 
do to stop invasion from oversea. He kept 
among shallows, where it was dangerous to 
assail him, till he saw a chance to strike, and 
then he gave his blow heartily. In three 
battles on the 28th May, 4th Jime, and 11th 
August, he fell on, always taking care to be 
superior at the point of attack. If ever the 
phrase, a “ fleet in being ” hsid a real meaning 
it was during this campaign. The idlies 
were completely baffied, and as conunonly 
happens, they quarrelled. The English 
accused the French of leaving them to bear the 
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brunt of the fighting, and Ihe fieet grew as 
savage against the French alliance as the rest 
of the nation. * 

After the withdrawal of England the naval 
side of the war ceased to possess much signifi- 
cance. France was not able to act vigorously 
on the coast of Holland. The Dutch, over- 
taxed by the obligation to maintain large 
armies, were compelled to sacrifice the fleet. 
In the Mediterranean France did employ 
its fleet, but primarily for the purpose of 
attacking Spain in its Southern Italian 
possessions. Spain was far past being able 
to keep herself, and the Dutch could not 
give her sufficient support to repel the French 
attack. The fleet they sent fought gallantly’) 
and the great de Ruyter died in battle, but 
to little purpose. During the four years 
(1674-1678) the French fleet grew in numbers 
and experience. Real seamen of the stamp of 
Abrtdiam Duquesne and Tourville, began to 
replace the mere gentlemen of rank who had 
hitherto commanded for the King. Richelieu 
had employed Escoublau de Sourdis, arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, and D’Estr^es was a 
noble and nothing, else. Meanwhile England 
profited commercially by her position as neu- 
tral, and her trade increased. '[Diough ChaHes 
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n. kept Engli&ul from joining the alli^ 
Lewis XIV. had always before him the fear 
that Parlimnent whi(^ grew steadily more 
hostile to France might in the end force the 
King’s hand. When it began to seem pro- 
bable that England would intervene he gave 
up his enterprises in Southern Italy and at once 
prepared to make peace. He made it arro- 
gantly, and retained much booty, but in the 
main he was beaten. He had not destroyed 
Holland. On the contrary, he was compelled 
to propitiate the States General, and to win 
them to make peace, by sacrificing Colbert’s 
protective tariff. 

The lesson might have been sufficient for a 
less ingplent man, but Lewis was besotted by 
the pride which goeth before a fall, and the 
haughty spirit which leads to destruction. 
The ten years of peace which lay between the 
signing of the Peace of Nimeguen, and the 
outbreak of the war of the Xeague of 
Augsburg (1689) were spent partly in build- 
ing up a great French navy, and partly in a 
series of acts of aggression against all his 
neij^bours. When the Revolution of 1688 
swept his clients and pensioners the House 
of Stewart from the throne of En^^and, he 
begMi to reap what he had sown. 
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l%e declaration of war England on 
May 17, 1689, brought the official attitude 
of its government into conformity with the 
facts of the case. For a period of one hundred 
and twenty-six years — ^from 1689 till 1814 — 
the two peoples were engaged in one long 
struggle. There were naturally intervals of 
truce. One acute phase of the chronic 
conffict differed markedly in character from 
the others, but even in that exception the 
issues were really the same. France endea- 
voured to dominate the continent of Europe, 
and at least to balance the power of England 
(after the Parliamentary union with Scotland 
in 1707 we ought to say Great Britain) on the 
sea. Great Britain supported the continental 
foes of France, and was consciously fighting for 
maritime supremacy. Each successive acute 
phase of the conflict had its own name. We 
may for convenience, make a list of them, and 
their dates. They were : — 

(1) The war of the League of Augsbiurg, 

May 1689, till the signing of the Peace of 
Ryswick in September, 1697. Augsburg was 
the place at which William III. — then Stat- 
holder — ^had organised the League to resist 
the aggression of Lewis XIV. (July, 1686). . 

(2) The war of the Spanish Succession^ 
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May 4, 1702. to April 11, 1718, the date of'the 
signing of the Peace of Utrecht. 

(8) The Spanish War declai^d on October 28, 
1789. It became, so to speak, incorporated 
with the war of the Austrian Succession, 
officially declared, after it had been for some 
time in actual progress, March, 1744, and 
concluded by the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
October, 1748. 

(4) The Seven Years’ War, officially de- 
clared May 15, 1765, after preliminary fighting 
on land and sea, extended by the intervention 
of Spain, January, 1762, and wound up by the 
Peace of Paris, February 10, 1768. 

(5) The war of American Independence, 
declare^ in March, 1778, by France and 
England, extended by the intervention of 
Spain, April, 1779, and of the Dutch, 1780, 
and concluded by the Peace of Versailles, 
September, 1788. This was a purely naval 
war, in so far as Europe was concerned, and 
France was at peace with her continental 
neighbours. 

(6) The Revolutionary War, declared by 
Fruice, February 1, 1798, suspended by the 
so-called Peace of Amiens, March, 1802, to 
May, 1808 ; concluded by the first Treaty of 
Paris, May 80, 1814. We need not consider 
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Napoleon’s desperate advinture of the 
Hundred Da}rs as amounting to a naval war. 
The war with the United States of America 
from Jime 18, 1812, to the Treaty of Ghent, 
Deoember 24, 1814, was contemporary, and 
was closely connected with the world-wide 
revolutionary struggle. 

It will not be supposed that the rest of the 
world was at peace while France and England 
were fighting. Venice had confiicts with the 
Turk in the Mediterranean, and the Scandina- 
vian powers fought in the Baltic. Russia 
began to form a fieet in that sea. But these 
confiicts passed in backwaters, and, except 
when they provide a useful illustration, do not 
call for notice. When other nation^ came 
into the struggle they came as ifilies or even as 
clients of Great Britain, or of France. 

We manifestly cannot enter into details of 
c ampaig n, and of battles, but must confine 
ourselves to the main lines, and to the great 
results. The results can be shown in a way 
easily enough, and not inaccurately, by a 
comparison of the respective positions of 
the two opponents in 1689 and in 1814. 

At the earlier date France possessed a 
fleet equal in mere size to the English, and 
meat elaborately organised. In the intorval 
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between 1678 and 1689, the ministers* of 
Lewis XIV. had laboured hard to develope 
the naval power of France, {uad appeared to 
have achieved considerable success. The 
appearance was indeed greater than the 
reality. The King’s government could build 
numerous ships, and could hire or enforce the 
service of crews to man them. Money, energy, 
and a reasonable interval of time made up all 
that was required to effect as much as this. 
It was not within the power of the most 
able administration to supply France rapidly 
with the true f oimdations of a great sea power, 
a large maritime population, many merchant 
ships, and an active oversea commerce. She 
was excelled in all three by Holland, and by 
Great BRtain. Yet she had enough to supply 
the beginnings of a maritime activity, which 
in no great time might have been the equal 
of eitha^— if not the superior at least of the 
Dutch. France had some good seamen in 
the population of the Channel, and the ocean 
coasts. The Mediterranemi seamen were not 
counted as of equally good quality, but with 
capable management they would have supplied 
useful elements for trade or war. The mer* 
dumt shipping of France was growing. In the 
Mediterranean King Lewis had brought the 
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Baifutty states to reason, i^partly by war, 
partly by payments of what was really black- 
mail, but was pfficially known by better 
sounding names. He had obtained con- 
siderable influence at Constantinople, and 
had succeeded in protecting his Proven9al 
subjects from the excesses of Turkish Pashas 
— ^not completely, but sufficiently to allow 
trade to increase. The Levantine commerce 
of France was active and lucrative at the close 
of the seventeenth century. 

On the ocean the Norman, Breton, and 
Basque seamen took an active part in the 
Nevdoundland fisheries, and traded with the 
colonial settlements on the mainland of 
America, or in the West Indies. French 
colonies were rising in the valley of the St. 
Lawrence and near its mouth. French ex- 
plorers were adventuring in the valleys of the 
Ohio, and the Mississippi. Louisiana was 
marked as a French possession. In the West 
Indies France was taking hold on the west end 
of the great island of Hispaniola (Hayti), arid 
the Lesser Antilles. The French population 
was largely drawn from unpromising materials 
— the adventurers who as Buccaneers and 
Brothers of the Coast had swarmed in to prey 
on the weakness of the Spaniards. But they 
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were beginningt to settle and to de^lop 
a considerable agricultural industry based on 
negro slavery. After ceitain preUminary 
ventures of a deplorably feeble character, 
the French had organized a promising East 
India Company in 1664. The monarchy had 
in short more than enough to begin with. 

Over against her was Holland which had 
reached the end of its great days. On the 
mainland of North America it h^ no longer 
any footing. It had withdrawn from Brazil, 
though it still heldEssequibo or Dutch Guiana 
on the South American mainland, and a 
number of useful islands. The Cape was 
Dutch, and so was Ceylon, and so were the 
islands of the Indian Ocean either by profit- 
able possession, or because they were domi- 
nated. 

Beside Holland was the growing figure of 
England. The Atlantic coast was English 
from Maine to the borders of Florida, and 
so was Newfoundland. The capture of New 
Amsterdam from the Dutch in the war of 
1665-1667 had linked the English settlements 
together and it was now New York. In the 
West Indies Jamaica was English. Barba- 
does always had been, and other ports Were 
held by a somewhat uncertain tenure. St. 

I 
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ISelkoA had become Engliah, and m the 
Eastern Seas the Conq>any hdd Bombay 
on the western, Kladras on the eastern coast, 
and other factories from Bengal round to 
the Bay of Cainbaya. The maritime popular 
tion was increasing, and it was busy in the 
North Sea, the Baltic and the Levant. 

If we look beyond the three real sea powers 
of 1689, we can see nothing save decadence, or 
a fritter of small states. The Scandinavian 
powers were bound within the Baltic. Spain 
was naught. Venice was living but with a 
steadily ebbing vitality, and then there was 
an impalpable dust of mere cities or tiny 
republics, Hamburg, Lfibeck, and the other 
fragments of the BEanseatic Iieague in the 
north, or Genoa in the south. We ^y add 
Portugal. They were all survivals of a past 
order of things, the victims, or the clients of 
real powers. 

If we turn to 1814 we see that whatever 
had been French or Dutch on land and sea 
was in the hands of Great Britain — all the 
colcnues and all the trade, together witii a 
great deal they had never possessed. No 
fleet any longer contended with the British 
fleet. No rival matched her maritime com- 
merce. The former colonies on the mainl and of 
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North America, lirith the exception of Cai&da 
itself, the prize of the Seven Years’ War, had 
become w independent people. The sailors of 
the United States vrere already competing 
successfully in trade, and had shown that they 
were capable of being equal in war. But 
the exception was so visibly an exception 
that it only proved British supremacy on the 
sea to be the rule. 

Throughout the whole himdred and twenty* 
six years we need take no note of what lay 
outside the European peoples and their settle- 
ments. We would find nothing but oriental 
peoples either decadent, or torpid, and bar- 
barous tribes in America. 

If we look for the explanation of this 
amazing triumph, we shall not find that it 
is far to see]^ It lies in the intelligent pur- 
suit by Great Britain of a definite aim, and 
the contumacious obstinacy of France in 
adhering to old errors. Napoleon only exag- 
gerated the excesses of Lewis XIV., and re- 
peated his misjudgments. The statesmen who 
ruled France between the two were commonly 
no wiser than either of them. It has been 
often pointed out that in 1688, whox the 
danger in which James II. stood was visible to 
everybody except himself, the King of France 
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ina& s greai: initial enor by directing ids 
armies against his enemies on the Rhine fron* 
tier instead of .making an attack on the 
Netherlands, which would have made it 
impossible for the Prince of Orange to leave 
Holland. He has been excused on the ground 
that he could not foresee how rapid the fall 
of King James would be, and that he might 
reasonably hope for a prolongation of the 
struggle in England. If the Prince of Orange 
and the malcontents did not succeed at once, 
then Holland would be hampered and England 
would be neutralized. If James could not help 
France neither could the Parliament hinder. 
The calculation was not so foolish at the time, 
as it looks to those who are wise after the 
event. But there is another question which 
ought surely to suggest itself to all who read 
of the events of that critical year. For what 
purpose had France been provided at great 
expense with a powerful navy if no use was 
to be made of it at such a moment ? The 
terms on which Lewis then stood to Holland 
would have justified him in sending a strong 
fleet into the Clumnel before the Prince sailed 
on his enterprise in October of 1688. It is 
true that the French ports in the Channel are 
very small uid shallow. Therefore a French 
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fleet operating m those waters was always 
at a disadvantage, and this was especially the 
case in the autumn months when stormy 
weather is common. This is one of the chief 
disabilities from which France has always 
suffered in her wars with England. But 
in 1688 King Lewis could rely on the friendly 
neutrality of King James, and the risk would 
have been comparatively small. And what- 
ever it was the magnitude of the stake would 
have justified him in incurring some hazard. 
If Tourville had been in the Channel, or 
anchored in the Downs, or on the Banks of 
Flanders, with forty or fifty sail of the line, the 
Prince of Orange could not have sailed with 
a swarqi of transports in the presence of a 
French force watching his movements, and 
prepared to give him battle. It is no excuse 
for the neglect to take this obvious precaution 
that James II. had fretfully declined the 
loan of a French squadron. Lewis KIV. could 
have justified a vigorous use of his fieet by 
his known relations to Holland. The only 
explanation of the Froich King’s failure is 
that he failed to imderstand the real use of 
a fleet. 

It is no idle waste of words on a ‘‘ might 
have been” to insist on this mistake. All 
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throu^ the long rivalry iSetween the taro 
powers the French government will be found 
showing this same incapacity to understand 
what can and what cannot be done with a fleet. 
Still less is it out of place to note the incurable 
weakness of the French in the Channel 
Because they possessed no good port from 
which ships could sul, and to which they 
could return for reptdrs after action, in 
Chmmel waters; because they had no safe cover 
in persistent storms, but might be swept out 
by wind from the east, thrown on a dangerous 
lee shore by wind from the north, forced on 
a hostile coast by wind from the south, or 
driven through the Straits of Dover by 
westerly gales, the French came as Jittle as 
might be, and stayed no longer than they 
could help when by exception they did come 
between Ushant and Calais. But from their 
inability to operate vigorously in the Channel 
it followed that France could not hope to cut 
the communication between England and the 
Continent, mid so prevent her from giving 
military help to her allies in Europe. That 
was one of the reasons why a foreseeing 
French government would have abstained 
from wars of ambition which, even if they 
did not force England to intervene as 
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most effectual means of carrying out that 
policy of selfish and persistent hostility to 
France which Frenchmen have commonly 
attributed to her. 

The feeble handling of the French ships 
in 1688 was the prelude to much mismanage- 
ment of the SjEime kind throughout the whole 
war of the League of Augsburg. When King 
James was driven from England he took refuge 
in France and then passed to Ireland which 
remained loyal to him. His partisans held 
all of it except a comer of Ulster. England 
was settling her new govenunent. Nothing 
was ready to oppose whatever enterprise 
the Fiyich King was prepared to imdertake. 
What use would Napoleon have made of such 
an opportunity ? We may be very sure that 
he would not have let King James land in 
Ireland with a little money, and a handful of 
French officers. He would have sent a solid 
body of troops, the cadres of regiments to 
be filled up with Irish recruits, a squadron, 
stores, workmen, gims for fortification, and 
orders to establish a well-defended naval 
station in Bantry Bay, and then to treat it 
as headquarters. It has been proved to 
demonstration in the Thirty Years’ War, the 
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Low* Country Wars, and bjCTyn^e, in Ms 
straggle with the government of Queen 
Elizabeth, that the Irish needed but arms and 
drill to be turned into soldiers second to none. 
With v^forous handling and a strenuous use 
the French fleet, Ireland might have been 
if not finally tom away from England, at any 
rate turned into a menace on her flank, wMch 
only the utmost exertion of her whole strength 
could remove by successive campaigns. 

Lewis XIV. tried to do most of these things, 
but did them late, one at a time, and never 
on a sufficient scale. His fleet did bring sol- 
diers and money to Ireland, and landed them 
—and then hurried away, in April, 1689. It 
was commanded by Chateaurenault, ^d was 
sighted off the Old Head of Kins^e by an 
English fleet of about equal strength. But 
the French Admiral stood into Bantry Bay 
and landed the soldiers who pestered Ms war- 
sMps. When the English Admiral, Herbert, 
followed him, he tinned on the pursuer 
and gave battle. The action was a scramb- 
ling aflair of long bowls firing. It would 
hardly be worth mentioning but for what 
followed. Ch&teaurenault went off to Brest, 
and Herbert returned to England. By some 
process of reasoning, wMch I at any rate, find 
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quite ima||le to follow, he had (or*he 
thought fit at a later period to say that ho 
had) made the notable di^very that a 
“fleet in being” will by its mere existence 
and apart altogether from what it does, deter 
an enemy from risking operations against the 
coast. 

The value of this egregious doctrine, and the 
essential feebleness of King Lewis’s methods 
with his fleet, were both finely illustrated 
in the following year. The partisans of King 
James were rallying after the crash of 1688. 
King William had passed over to Irel^d with 
the pick of his troops. The fact that he 
was allowed to pass unimpeached is one proof 
more of the weak handling of the French fleet. 
With all^lie ports of the South of Ireland at 
their command the French might have been, 
and ought to have been, in strength in the 
Irish Seas. If they had been. King William 
would not have passed until a great naval 
battle had been fought, and won by his navy. 
If the French did not feel confident of winning 
naval battles they ought not to have incurred 
wars with England. But they did think they 
could win, and they were not wrong. Their 
mistake was that they fought their battle 
m a feeble fashion, and did not follow up 
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success. Ttmrville icame into the 
Channel with a way strong force. The Dutch 
Mid English squadrons, which ware to oppose 
him, came togetha late and in driblets. 
If they were not ready for the Channd they 
would have been still less ready for the Irish 
Sea. Habert, who commanded the allies, 
now decided to show the value of a “ fleet in 
being.” He proposed to retire behind the 
shallows of the Thames estuary, and rely on 
the terror likely to be caused by his existence 
in hiding, to deter the French from passing 
troops into Hampshire. His proposal aroused 
the very natural anger of the government, 
and he was ordered not to lose sight of the 
enemy and to give battle if he saw a f^ourable 
opportunity. He was ordered, in fact, to 
behave as de Ruyter, against whom he had 
served in 1678, had bdiaved. Herbert, who 
was on very bad terms with the government, 
may have wished to cause a disaster. He 
acted as if he did, for he fought a very feeble 
battle (Beachy Head, June 80, 1690), and 
retreated with no great loss, but in great 
disorder to the Thames. 

Now, if ever, the French had an opportunity 
to ddiver a sta^i^nng blow at the revcdu* 
tionaay govnnmart. The presence of a lew 
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thousand i^rmchttroc^s in Hampshire #oidd 
hare provdked a Jacobite rising. Their mere 
presfflioe would have shaken*the nerve of the 
government. But the troops were not sent, 
and though Tourville ranged the Channel for 
weeks, all he achieved was to bum an insignifi- 
cant smsdl town in South Devon, Teignmouth ; 
and while this feeble demonstration was being 
made in the Channel, the Battle of the Boyne 
was fought in Ireland, and the chan.ce that 
Engluid could be seriously hampered by 
attack on that side was notably diminished. 

The weakness of the French attack was 
chronic. Their fleets were handled as if the 
main end to be achieved was merely to 
preserve them from disaster. In 1692 indeed, 
the government of King Lewis did show 
more energy but it behaved in the manner of 
timid people, who make their minds up to be 
bold, that is to say rashly. An army of invasion 
was prepared, and the fleet was ordered to 
cover the passage by sacrificing itself if need be. 
But in this war the allies were ready in time, 
and in great numbers. The French Mediter- 
ranean fleet was prevented by bad weather 
from joining the Brest ships at an early date, 
The Brest fleet was hoxmded into battle 
agamst overwhelming odds (March, 1692), and 
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broken up in a series of pturtial encounters 
spread over several days. Part of them were 
destroyed at La Hogue on the Cdtentm. 
After this disaster less and less use continued 
to be made of the great French fleet. It had 
ceased to be employed before the Peace of 
Ryswick and when the war was renewed it 
only made one transient and unsuccessful 
appearance in 1704. Meanwhile the allies 
came and went as they pleased — on the 
ocean, in the Mediterranean, or in America, 
and the West Indies. Great Britain gained a 
strong position in the Straits by the occupa- 
tion of Gibraltar, and a basis for a fleet 
blockading Toulon by the capture of Minorca, 
whidi contains one of the finest ports in 
the Mediternmean, Mahon. At the Peace of 
Utrecht she was almost as much the domin- 
ating naval power as she was to be in 1814. 

This position was not won by brilliant 
adiievements in battle. La Hogue was no 
great feat, and the other battles, of which 
there were very few, were of the poorest 
quality. It was the counterpart of the 
essentially vicious position of the French. 
The government of Lewis XIV. was not a 
thrifty one. A king who could spoid a 
sum estimated after careful calculation by 
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good authorities%at £12,000,000, on ond of 
several palaces he built, and who had to 
confess on his death-bed that Jie loved war too 
much, would in luiy case have exhausted the 
revenue of his unfairly-taxed kingdom. As a 
matter of fact he was bankrupt at the end. 
But even if he had been as economical as 
Frederick the Great of Prussia he must have 
failed to prove equal to the colossal task he 
set himself. France could not fight on aU her 
land frontiers, and make head against Eng- 
land imd Holland on the sea at the same 
time. Either the armies must be subordin- 
ated to the fleet, or the fleet to the armies* 
Now, as the sacrifice of the armies would have 
entailed the invasion of France, it followed 
that the fleet must sufler. England coiild 
afford to give comparatively little to the land 
war. Marlborough never had more than 
12,000 British troops imder his command 
even on paper. She could develop at sea, 
and the wealth won by commerce could 
hire mercenaries. 

Holland, though on the victorious side, 
suffered almost as much from the war as 
France. She, too, was a country with a land 
frontier, and to her invasion meant destruc- 
tion. Her fleet was inevitably sacrificed 
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to iier army. The exhaust^pn of IVaace hy 
tile fatilt of her King, and of Holland throng 
aggressipn, left Britain -without a 
rival on the sea. What she -won -was thrown 
into her hands by her very enemy. She did 
not drive him off the sea. He died off it by 
his own fault. And Britain knew -well 
where her interests lay. Her insular position 
taught her, and the political instinct of her 
people was quick to learn the lesson. 

It was double, at once political and com* 
merciaL The political precept accepted and, 
strongly held, by Great Britain, was that no 
single power was to be allowed to dominate 
not only Europe, but even one of the Euro- 
pean Seas. A dominant power might not 
only acquire the means to invade, and the 
position from which invasion could be most 
easily carried out, but it could cut off access 
to European markets, and to necessary 
supplies. This simple consideration expliuns 
the keen interest which Englishmen took 
at one period of the eighteenth century in 
the politics of the Baltic. The very tempor- 
ary mid idways very insecurely founded ' 
greatness of Sweden came to its downfall 
early in the century, mainly to the advantage 
of Russia. The of the Swedes had been 
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to Acquue full o<ymiand of the diores of *thier 
Baltic. They came very near satisfying 
their ambition dining the. Thirty Years’ 
War, and the time of Civil War in England. 
They had been first checked by the Dutch. 
Then Peter the Great set about conquering 
those of their Baltic possessions which lay 
adjacent to his dominions. The desperate 
effort of Charles XII. to drive him back, came 
to ruin at Pultawa. Russia potued her vast 
armies into the provinces. Sweden was 
maritime and all Peter’s efforts to create a 
navy produced little effect. But the Swedish 
navy could only transport such forces as 
Sweden could produce, and they were not 
sufficient to counterbalance the Russian armies. 
Sweden was in fact in the position of Venice 
or of Holland, and of the seafaring peoples 
of antiquity who were dominated by the 
military powers of the interior. The Baltic 
provinces were lost and the time came when 
Sweden itself was threatened by conquest. 
Now, that Russia should conquer the Baltic 
provinces was not contrary to English inter* 
ests. It was rather an advantage since it 
facilitated access to the markets of Russia 
herself. But that Russia should dominate 
tbe whole sea coast was very contrary to 
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Bzftish interests, for if i^e flid it would be in 
txer power to stop the export of wool, flax, 
timber, iron, tallow, and other produce 
without which British fleets could not Be 
fitted for sea. It will be shown that at a 
iater period the fear of losing access to the 
Baltic supplies weighed heavily on the British 
government. Therefore, Great Britain inter- 
vened to save Sweden before it was too late, 
■and to secured a balance in the Baltic. 

On the commercial side the ambition of 
<Great Britain was as has been smd already to 
become what Holland had been for a very 
-short period, the centre of the trade of the 
world, the intermediary who should gather 
-the commerce of the most reniote regions, and 
transmit it to European markets. Her posi- 
tion gives her an immense advantage. She 
is insular, and therefore free from limd 
frontiers, the dangers and the biudens they 
bring. Europe lies close and easily accessi- 
ble to the East. To the West the ocean routes 
are free, so long as a hostile fleet cannot base 
itself on Irish ports. 

In 1712 there seemed to be one field which 
it was peculiarly desirous to command. 
All Western Europe was longing for free 
access to Spanirii America. Not only did it 
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offer a large market, but it was the iwin, 
indeed, there would be little exaggeration in 
saying the only source of* supply of silver 
bullion. The trade of Europe with the East 
has in all ages been largely conducted by the 
export of bullion. Spain endeavoured to 
maintain a monopoly of trade with her 
colonies, and to forbid the export of the 
precious metals ; but it had only provoked 
a wholesale smuggling trade partly through 
Cadiz, but partly in the Indies themselves. 
At the close of the seventeenth centxury 
French traders had sailed in considerable 
numbers to South America, and by preference 
to the Pacific coast. When Lewis XIV. 
acquire^ direct authority in Spain by the 
succession of his grandson to the Spanish 
throne, he had extorted an “ asiento ” or 
contract giving French traders the exclusive 
right to supply negroes to the Spanish colonies, 
and this action of his had much to do with 
deciding Englishmen, who had at first accepted 
the accession of a French prince to the Spanish 
throne quietly, that they must make war on 
France. 

In 1712 there was a wide desire in Europe 
to secure some relaxation of the rigid Spanish 
laws of trade. If Great Britain had acted 
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for this purpose, #ome ccmcesaons 
miist have been extorted firom Spainf'* But 
then she must have shared the advantages 
with her allies, and she would have acted^ 
against the whole spirit of the age if she had 
taken this course. What Great Britain did 
was to support the Spaniards in maintaining 
the whole framework of their prohibitive 
system provided they paid for her support 
by giving her a privilege. The exact payment 
given was the “ Asiento ” for the supply of 
negroes, and the right to send one ship laden 
with manufactured goods with every Spanish 
c<mvoy going to the West Indies. Tbe 
privileges were to be worked by the South Sea 
Company, which was authorised |o send 
agents to certain Spanish American ports, 
Carthagena, Panama, and Buenos Aires. 
The agents could travel in the interior to 
vend their negroes. British public men were 
perfectly ready to avow between themselves, 
if not openly, that their real object was not 
limited to the privileges granted by the 
treaty. The " Asiento ** was valuable, b^use 
it enabled Great Britain to exclude all foreign 
competitors and because it was a doak for a 
wholesale contraband trade. As regards the 
French the exdusion was_enfotced by their 
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own govmimei^) &st by Lewis XIV., then 
aftez'**his death the Regent, the Duke of 
Chrl^s, who, to gain the political support of 
'England, put the illicit tradep; from France 
down with a rough hand. ' 

The “ Asiento ” was the sign of the predom- 
inance of Great Britain on the sea at the close 
of the war of the Spanish Succession. We need 
not stop to speak of the morality, or the 
economic merits of the policy of the Treaty. 
What England did was quite consistent with 
the ideas of the age. France had tried to do 
the same thing, and failed because the over- 
weening ambition of her ruler brought her 
to exhaustion. Holland would willingly have 
made ajmonopoly of Spanish American trade, 
as she did of the trade of the Spice Islands if 
she had had the power. The spirit of mono- 
poly is inevitably greedy, and often it is 
ignoble. We cannot note without some feel- 
ing of disgust that Lord Sheffield, the friend 
of Gibbon,, was not ashamed to declare that 
the existence of the piratical Barbary States 
was an advantage to Great Britain. When 
she had forced, or bribed them, to leave her 
trade alone, their outrages on the coasts, 
and against the trade, of the weak Mediter- 
ranean peoples was a gain to Great Britain 
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beca&se it tended to keep do^fm competition. 
And this' was not an individual piece of 
cynicism. When JPellew was sent to chastise 
Algiers and Tunis in 1816, he expressed his* 
fear that the Liverpool merchants would be 
annoyed by the suppression of the pirates, for 
the very reasons given by Lord Sheffield. 
The British naval power could have suppressed 
the Barbary pirates at any time in the 
eighteenth century. Since she abstained from 
reducing them she, in fact, protected them. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

When Europe settled down to some thirty 
years of comparative peace after the signing 
of the Treaties of 1712 and 1718 ^ Great 
Britain was ihe Sea Power. The decadence 
of Holland was not yet so marked as to be 
visible to all, but it had confessedly fallen out 
of the race, and had become the client 
of its eld enemy. It was a maxim of the 
eighteenth century that the Republic had 
fallen to be a boat towed by the British line 
of battleship. And this had not happened 
because Holland was defeated in war, but 
because the development of other countries 
had deprived her of her position as universal 
carrier. Her shipping declined till it was 
brought into proportion with her population 
and resources. France was prostrate ; Spain 
was torpid ; and the rest of Europe consisted 
either of powers — the Austrian states, the 
rising kingdom of Prussia, and the Russian 
149 
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Empire — ^wUdi were not maritime at all, 
or of very small potentates, or of countries 
like Sweden, Demnark, and Portugal, which 
were debarr^ by geographical position, or 
their internal mndition from activity on the 
sea, except within very narrow limits. In 
the country of the blind the one-eyed man is 
king. Amid the worn-out, the undeveloped, 
the crippled, the one man who has the use 
of his limbs, and is in soimd health, reigns 
without equal or second. There could be no 
question as to where the British power stood 
in 1712. The only doubt was whether it 
could continue to hold that position. That it 
did keep its rank on the whole throughout 
the centmy, and that it was, if anything, 
more predominant on the sea in the early years 
of the nineteenth, are tmdeniable facts, which 
must be accepted, but ought cJso to be 
examined and accoimted for. 

Not a few of those who have written of the 
history of these wars have agreed, that the 
true explanation of the success of Great 
Britain is to be sought in her navigation laws, 
and in the use she made of her belligerent 
rights at sea. 

The substance of the'^navigadon laws has 
been stated already. It is obvious that tiiey 
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did hampra tl^e purely carrying trade of 
Holland, tiiough the share that had in reduc- 
ing Dutch shipping was q^rtainly less than 
*has been often supposed. But it is equally ' 
obvious that noting in these laws cUd or 
could prevent any nation from keeping a 
monopoly of the trade of its own possessions — 
Holland, from supplying Europe with colonial 
produce from the islands of the Indian Ocean, 
from its other islands along the north 
coast of South America (the Spanish Main) ; 
France from developing Hayti, Louisiana, 
Canada, which remained in her hands at 
the close of the war; Spain from making 
the most of her American possessions and 
the Philippines ; or any people in Europe from 
trading directly with the East. If Great 
Britain attempted to abolish the “ freedom 
of the sea” by denying to all competitors 
access to the Far East, she would have 
imitated the spirit of the policy of Lewis 
XIV., and with the same results. She wotild 
have provoked a universal league which, in 
the end, would have shut her trade out of all 
Europe. Where a clear treaty right authorised 
h^ to bar the road to a competitor, she made 
full use of the advantage, and she did not 
stand alone in her action. The leading 
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exanSple vas the policy folloj^eed by her and 
by Holland in regard to the trade of the 
Southern Netherl^ds. 

The great settlement of 1712 and the' 
special arrangement made by France and the 
Empire in the following war had put the 
Spanish Netherlands into the hands of the 
House of Austria. The Emperor Charles VI. 
endeavoured to found an East India Company. 
But he had, as a matter of course, obtained the 
Netherlands subject to all the treaty obliga- 
tions incurred by the previous tenant. Now, 
it had been the policy of Holland, which held 
the mouth of the Scheldt, to ruin the trade 
of Antwerp, and she had extorted treaty rights 
for that purpose from the weakness o^ Spain. 
The Republic and Great Britain combined to 
impose these restrictions on the Emperor. 
The action was tyrannical, but it was covered 
by a treaty right. When England was 
denounced as the “ tyrant of the seas ” it is 
fair to point out that in this case, which was 
by far the worst example of greedy tyrmmy, 
she followed the example, and enjoyed the 
co-operation of Holland. When no such 
treaty right existed Great Britain made no 
attempt to bar the freedom of competitors. 
Sweden and Denmark traded with the East 
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and with Africa ^ the full extent of ^e 
oapitid they could invest, and the markets 
they could reach. Ev^ the Emperor’s com- 
pany traded from Ostend. 

Nor ought we to forget that thfe Navigation 
Laws were a chronic grievance to a very im- 
portant and steadily growing pmrt of the 
British Empire — ^the New England plantations 
Virginia and the Carolinas, which were not 
maritime, submitted, but the New England 
colonies, which from the first were active in 
shipping, resented the navigation laws, and 
the obligation imposed on them to receive the 
produce of the East through the company 
alone. At the close of the seventeenth century 
New England carried on a direct intercourse 
with the ^ast by piracy, and armed smuggling. 
This industry was suppressed by the govern- 
ment of William III., but the grievance 
remained and bore its full fruit when New 
England was free to promote its own interests. 
No other result of the Navigation Laws is more 
certun than their share in producing the 
revolt of the plantations, and in embittering 
the relations of Great Britain and the United 
States for two generations. 

The use made by Great Britain of her 
belligerent rights has always figured largely 
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jii*denimciatioii of her “^yraany” the 
seas. A very large part of this rhetoric is 
just rhetoric otthe most frothy kind. The 
reader who consults the documents printed 
in such a w411-known book as M. Depping’s 
Histoire du Commerce enire le Levant et P 
Europe, will find that Great Britain made no 
clmm which had not been made by Italian 
republics in the Middle Ages. If he looks 
into the acts of Lewis XIV. he will find that 
the French King was more extreme in enforc- 
ing belligerent rights. Great Britain insisted 
on the light to take an enemy’s goods in 
neutral ships. Lewis XIV. considered himself 
entitled to confiscate the neutral ships which 
carried the goods of his enemy. He enforced 
that claim against English ships between 
1674 and 1678. 

The right to take an enemy’s goods at sea 
is the counterpart of the riglrt which nobody 
has ever disputed, to occupy his territory and 
turn its resource against him on land. Even 
the demands of Great Britain that a neutral 
must not share during war in any trade shut to 
him in peace — for example, that France 
could not be allowed to open her eoloniid 
trade to the Dane or the Swede in war is 
but a fair application of the principle. If 
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we are to be guide^ by the pracUee of nations 
and “ International Law,” the position of 
Great Britain was very strong. But there is 
a most material difference between the occupa* 
tion of an enemy’s territory on ftmd, and the 
capture of his property in neutral ships in war. 
The first does not necessarily inflict loss on 
the neutral. The second necessarily does. 
The question must inevitably arise for the 
neutrtd whether he has most to lose by sub- 
mitting to the belligerents’ right to confiscate 
goods carried under a neutral flag for an 
enemy, or by joining in the war. The answer 
he will give to that question will be dictated 
by his interests, and his strength. Nobody 
denies tl^ipt the neutral ought not to give 
direct help to one belligerent or to both, by 
carrying for them either persons or things 
which are of a warlike character. But 
agreement on that point does not take us 
very far unless all the nations of the world cmi 
come to an agreement as to what constitutes 
“contraband of war” — which they have 
not fully done to this day. 

If the enforcement of her belligerent rights 
by Great Britain was more grievous to neutrals 
than the similar policy of others, it was not 
because her rules were harsher. It was 
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b^use her power was grinater, and because 
the neutrals who suffered were weak and 
helpless. When she was at war in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuri^, 
the only, poi^er she felt constrained to con- 
sider, France, was already her enemy. During 
the war of American Independence she was 
for a time, and to a certain extent compelled 
to draw back before the threats of the Armed 
Neutrality of the northern nations. But 
that was an exception. At other times 
neutrals were feeble and divided. She ran 
no hazard in enforcing her rights. It was 
one thing to take an enemy’s goods out of 
vessels belonging to Denmark, or the Hanse 
towns, BLamburg and Liibeck, or the Republic 
of Genoa, or little Greek traders sailing under 
the Turkish flag. It would be quite another 
to enforce that claim against the wishes of 
the Kingdom of Italy, or the German Empire, 
or the United States. 

What use Great Britain would make of her 
power, and her opportunities, must of course 
largely depend on her own wisdom and fore- 
sight. It may be allowed that she did not do 
all it was well within her means to have 
done. The eighteenth centiiry was an age of 
much faction, and of not a little corruption. 
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They delayed an<^ they hampered, but tKey 
could pot prevent. The nation knew where 
its interests and its honour Ipy, and after a 
tiine forced its rulers to travel on the right 
road. And it is true that if /Britain pur- 
sued its own interests, they coincided with 
those of others who in many cases were but 
ill able to protect themselves. British inter- 
vention in the Baltic saved the Swedes from 
horrible misfortunes. When in 1718 the 
government of King George I. joined France 
in suppressing the extremely foolish attempt 
of the first Bourbon King of Spain (Philip V.) 
to re-establish Spanish dominion in Southern 
Italy, it was only enforcing respect for treaties 
to which {*hilip V. had himself been a party. 

There have been many passages in history 
which do not give us attractive examples 
either of wisdom or of heroism, but yet are 
of extreme value because they supply instruc- 
tive illustrations in a compact form of 
principles and conditions which are permanent 
or recurrent. This was the case with the 
Spanish war of il718-1720. We shall help 
ourselves to a clear understanding of our 
subject by giving it a greater measure of 
attention than it is entitled to by its importance 
in European history. 
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iniilip V., a man never and not alwa}^ 
sane, but an absolute Eling, plunged into the 
war for the lea^n given. He was not~infiu> 
enced by that wish alone, but by the desire to 
displace the ^uke of Orleans from the Regency 
of France, and take it himself as being the 
uncle and therefore the proper guardian of 
Lewis XV. There were more politics and 
intrigue in the whole story than we need stop 
to look at. In pursuit of the Italian part of 
his ambition he prepared an armament, naval 
and military at Barcelona. It was much 
better appointed than Spanish armaments 
usually were. In July, 1718, it sailed to 
Sicily and took possession of the island. 
The connection between the Sicjlians was 
centuries old, mid they had found the Spanish 
viceroys easier to manage than the Austrian 
authorities imposed on them at the close of 
the war of the Succession. The E!ing had 
acted against the advice of his ablest servants 
who foresaw what he was going to bring upon 
his kingdom. But they could only lament in 
confidence that they served a master who 
would be obeyed, and who would not listen 
to reason. V/hAt they foresaw was the inter- 
vention of Great Britain. 

It was partly the fault of the British 
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Government if unhappy Spaniards had 
to suffer for the unwisdom of their King. 
Gibraltar and Minorca had been secured 
in the Succession War in order that they 
might help the British fleet ^ command 
the Mediterranean. But the British govern* 
ment had not thought it necessary to maintain 
a permanent naval force based on those 
fortresses. The result was to show the utter 
lack of meaning in the common expression 
that this or the other port or fortress “ com- 
mands ” the water. The British fleet which 
could have “ commanded ” King Philip to 
some purpose, was leaving Portsmouth only 
about the time when his armament started for 
Sicily. Qpe half the force which did actually 
sail imder the elder B}mg, would have done 
the work, and have averted much useless 
effusion of Christian blood if it had been 
stationed at Minorca in May with orders not 
to allow the Spanish armament to sail. 
With a policeman before his eyes, and not 
out of sight and therefore out of mind, 
the King would have realised the risk he was 
running. In the absence of the visible con- 
trolling force, the Spanish armament sailed 
quite undeterred by the “ commanding ” 
fortresses. The British fleet did not reach the 
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coast of Sicily till the Spanish troops had be^ 
landed. When it reached the island it had no 
difficulty whatever in destroying the weak 
Spanish fleet ofl Cape Passaro on August ll. 
The Spanish rarmy was now cut ofl in Sicily, 
but Austrian troops had to be landed, a 
battle fought, and much blood shed, before 
the work was done. 

The temptation to look ahead for eighty 
years is irresistible. In May, 1798, another 
armament sailed from Toulon carrying an 
army and boimd for Egypt. It reached 
its destination after seizing the island of Malta 
on its way, and made its conquest. When 
the object of the expedition had been effected, 
the British fleet came up, and the Frenoh 
ships were destroyed. The French army 
was isolated in Eg}q)t, and then again troops 
had to be sent, a battle fought, and much 
blood shed, which might have been spared if 
the British fleet had been outside Toulon in 
April, as it very well might have been, and 
since it might have been it OTight. The invasion 
of Sicily, and the battle of Cape Passaro, were 
the forerunners of the expedition to Egypt, 
and the battle of the Nile. Both are examples 
of the misuse of “ sea power.” It is not 
properly used when the mischief is allowed to 
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happen, and the^eet is employed to undo 
at a vast cost what it might easily have 
prevented. Moreover, prevention is wholly 
the work of the “ sea power.” The undoing 
of the mischief calls for the C(|-operation of 
an army, and this necessity for calling in the 
soldier proves not the force, but the limitation 
of the “ Sea Power.” 

The expeditions of 1718. and 1798 alike show 
how easily a fleet which can land men and 
does not ^d its way barred by another fleet 
can be provided with a basis of operations 
in the shape of some “ commanding ” piece 
of territory. The Spaniards took Sicily and 
the French took Midta, two “ commanding ” 
positions jrhich yielded to them, because the 
British fleet was not there in time to exercise 
real conunand. 

It is not to be forgotten that neither the 
battle of Gape Passaro, nor the battle of the 
Nile ended the war. Spain continued to be 
contumacious and actually prepared an in- 
vasion of Great Britain. Her intrigues 
covered all Europe, and included the Jacobites. 
The events of 1719 are the necessary com- 
mentmy on the failure of 1718, and they con- 
tain one significant incident. The Spanish 
government was not so foolish as to suppose 

L 
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that it could invade Engird angle-handed 
with any hope of success, out it did think it 
could make use of the Jacobites. The intrigue 
included other parties, but as their schemes 
came to not||dng they need not be named. 
The fate of the Spimish invading forces is to be 
noted. Their main fleet was damaged by 
weather, and driven back to port, but a 
small squadron of frigates escaped and suc- 
ceeded in landing certain Jacobite leaders, 
and a handful of Spanish soldiers in the 
Western Highlands. The frigates which 
had SOTved the only useful purpose within 
their power, then made off. The Jaco- 
bites mid their Spanish allies were speedily 
forced to surrender. The miserable end 
of the enterprise ought not to tempt us 
to exaggerate the futility of it. Within five 
years before this affair the Highlanders had 
been in arms for the House of Stewart, and it 
was not beyond the bounds of possibility that 
a small body of foreign troops might serve as 
the rallying point for a considerable rising. 
Twenty-six years later an even smaller 
expedition did succeed in setting Scotland 
<m fire. On the earlier occasion the Jacobite 
exiles were credulous, and the Spaniards were 
ill-informed. None the le^ their stroke was 
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not quite sO idle a|Thurot’s attadc on Camck- 
fergns in the Seven Years’ War, nor the later 
French landing at Fishguard* The Spaniards 
liad at least some prospect of meeting help on 
shore. f 

Hiis feeble business was of no consequence 
in itself, but it is not without value as an 
illustration. It shows, to begin with, how 
possible, and even how easy a mere landing on 
a point of the coast of the strongest naval 
power may be. No watch can be so closely 
set, nor so vigilantly maintained, that a few 
active vessels cannot reach some point of the 
coast, land a handful of men, and perhaps, as 
in the case of Paul Jones, plunder a country 
house an(jl carry off the silver (or plated, for 
there is a dispute on the weighty point) 
breakfast service of the owner. It may 
capture an occasional merchant ship within 
sight of the coast. The same sort of thing 
may happen on land. There were occasions 
during the Peninsular War on which small 
Spanish raiding parties crossed the French 
frontier, and retaliated for French excesses 
in Spain, by burning French villages and 
levying contributions. But such partisan 
operations are not worth the risk they eirtail, 
mid the effort they demand, unless they can be 
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applied in poisonous doses, ^n such a scale as 
to cause prolonged and extensive injury. 
Before they reach that height they are sure 
to provoke repression. 

The Spanisifi expedition of 1719 is, however, 
more than an example of the not very im- 
portmit truth, that in all war by land or by 
sea, partisan bodies can win small successes, 
and that such successes as they do win are 
barren. It helped to keep alive a belief 
which had a considerable, and at lirs{; sight, 
not quite intelligible influence on the conduct 
of naval war by the French. 

The proposition that when you have to 
conduct prolonged operations across the sea, it 
must first of all be necessary to deff^at what- 
ever naval force yoiur opponent can send to 
meet you on the sea, would seem to be obvious. 
Yet nothing is more certain than that it has 
been disregarded and disputed, or at any rate, 
ignored by men who were not merely foolish 
Joseph Bonaparte, whom his brother, the 
Emperor Napoleon, tried to set up as King in 
Spain, was by no means a dull-witted man. 
Yet in the year 1810, five years after Trafalgar 
had been fought, and when every Frendi 
squadron was subjected to close watch by a 
Brituh naval force which it could not venture 
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to encounter, he proposed, not as far as can be 
sera, in irony, or & a foolish jest, but in sober 
eunest, that his brother should order his ships 
al Toulon to come out and help to take Cadiz* 
Whatever Joseph meant it is ^ fact that his 
scheme was not essentially more foolish 
than some which the Emperor endeavoured to 
cause to be carried out, or others attempted by 
earlier rulers of France. The explanation 
that they were all silly men is too summary 
and is inconsistent with known fact. We must 
try to account for their miscalculation in 
some other way. 

Their error, and the almost dogged reluc- 
tance of soldiers to recognise that the true 
defence tp invasion from oversea is, and must 
be, a fleet, can be explained without using the 
offensive supposition that they are deflcient 
in intelligence. It is not at all necessary to 
do more than say that they fail to take all the 
conditions into accotmt, and that they are too 
apt to argue from the small to the great, rad 
from isolated examples to the general rule. 

Those of us who hold to the belief in “ sea 
power, ’ or, to use language of less solemnity, 
belong to the Blue Water School, can afford 
to make all just concessions to our opponents. 
One of these, and the most important of all 
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is dus : that it never has-been, and what- 
ever scimce can effect with wireless telegraphy, 
airdiips, or what not, it probably never will 
be, so easy to detect the neighbourhood, and 
discover the c^purse of a hostile armament at 
sea, or convoy of trading ships or transports, 
as it is to find an enemy’s army on shore. 
An army, even a small one, leaves traces. 
Its course is commonly much more severely 
dictated by geographical necessities. It 
moves among a population. A fleet leaves no 
trace. Evoi refuse or wreckage floating on the 
water tells little more than that ships have 
passed at some time, and in some direction not 
very far from the place where they are found. 
A fleet has the wide and always so^tary sea 
in which to range. Thick weather may 
defeat the keenest look out. There have been 
numerous cases in which considerable bodies of 
ships have passed at no great distance, and 
have failed to detect one another’s presence. 
To quote only one example among many. 
In the year of the battle of Solebay, and in the 
months following, a large English force was 
at sea to intercept the home-coming Dutch 
East India convoy, which was following tlm 
route round the north of Scotland. Die 
convoy hugged the coast of Germany and 
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pamed unseen. ' And th^ there have Meen 
such cases as tliitt of the Spanish-Jacobite 
expedition of 1719, in which |he weaker party 
e’scaped hy passing where there was no watch, 
and we may concede that there cannot be a 
watdi everywhere It would be pure folly 
not to allow that if the assailant can rely on 
finding native help when he does reach the shore 
he is about invading, as in the great leading 
case of William III. in 1688, or if there is no 
military defence to deal with him at once, 
why then a comparatively small force can 
prepuce a great revolution, or, as in the case 
of Humbert’s raid in Ireland in 1798, he can 
do a great deal of mischief before he is 
stopped.^ When Humbert landed there was 
no watch on the spot, and he did expect 
native help. 

When the examples, and the conditions 
are fairly considered, we must in justice allow 
that politicians and soldiers have not been 
merely absurd when they have ignored the 
efficacy of a defending fieet or even when they 
have denied that its defence can be relied 
upon as idways effective. They are fully 
justified in pointing out that a defending 
flert cannot rely absolutely on its power to 
iirteroept all invading ships before they reach 
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thechore, and that no watch can be universaUy 
vigilant ^ 

The safe line for the Blue Water School 
is not to pick esbunples of the defeat of in* 
vasions which were not prepared by the 
overthrow of k defending nav^ force. Any- 
thing can be proved by isolated examples. 
I mean, of course, ill-proved, which is the 
same as saying not proved at all. 

The right course is to point out that a 
serious invasion is a very different thing from 
such a mere raid as the Spanish affair of 1719, 
or Humbert’s landing in Killala Bay, To 
bring a handful, three, or half a dozen, active 
little ships to a point on the coast imseen, and 
land a few himdred men, is not a very difiiciilt 
feat. To bring a fleet accompanied by 
transports, when the whole collection of 
ships is numbered by the hundred, and to land 
many thousands of men and horses without 
interruption, has been foimd so difficult that 
we may safely affirm that it has never been 
done when the enemy was on the watch. 
The cases of the Spanish invasion of Sicily 
and the French expedition to Egypt, are no 
proofs to the contrary, for in neither case was 
the intercepting force at the right place 
by the proper time. We must survey the 
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whde field and see what the general resets 
have to teach. flHlien we do that we see at 
once that where the road an invasion must 
fbllow is over the water, and the invader is 
not master of the sea, then ^ in the great 
majority of cases the invasion has failed to 
acUeve any measiue of success. Even when 
the intercepting force has been lacking the 
invasion has failed in the end. The Spaniards 
in Sicily and in the Highlands, the French in 
Egypt and in Ireland, the big invasion, and 
the small raid, all came to the same end — 
to capitulation. It would have been much 
better if they had all been stopped at the 
“ port of departure.” But if the protecting 
naval foi^e was not used to the best purpose 
it was employed in every case to isolate the 
invader, to leave him cut ofi without support, 
or possibility of reinforcement, to condemn 
him to be crushed sooner or later. Without 
navid superiority the invader could not effect 
his purpose, and such measure of success 
as the delay of his opponent or good fortune 
in escaping detection enabled him to achieve, 
proved barren in the end. 

The Blue Water School can, and if it 
states its case with due intellectual courage, 
ought to concede quite freely that war 
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either on sea or land, is not a science, it is n<A 
“ a certainty based on denu&stration.** It is, 
said Napoleon, y(i& as much truth as can be 
packed into an epigram, ** an affair of a man.** 
Neither Blue, Water nor Green Earth is 
entitled to set any limit within the bounds of 
the physically possible, to what may be 
effected by genius and energy against folly 
and timidity. All we are entitled to say is 
that given the vigorous and intelligent use of 
the weapon, then the fleet is the one eflectual 
defence against what another fleet can do in 
the way of attack; and the Blue Water 
School is amply justified in brushing aside 
as pure ineptitude, all talk about leaving the 
fleet free to attend to its proper (j^ties, by 
providing an army to defeat invasion. The 
army cannot act till the invasion has taken 
place, and the proper duty of the fleet is to 
stop it at its “ port of departure.” 

And those who use the word invasion, as if 
it meant only the disembarkation of troops on 
the coast, overlook something whidi it is 
highly uncritical to neglect. A maritime state 
has per^ptoiy need to keep not only its 
shore, but the waters along its shore, free from 
intrusion. We have seen that Holland was 
bioui^t to submission in the first war with 
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England, by the interruption of its trade, and 
the ruin of its iftheri^ though no Engliidi 
soldier was landed on its territory. No matter 
what the need may be in distant seas, a maritime 
power must keep the way clear ^or the coming 
and going of the trade of its ports. So long as 
it guards its freedom in home waters, it can 
regain what it may have been compelled to 
sacrifice for a time in distant seas. But no 
victory far away can compensate for defeat at 
its own doors. A naval power which is also a 
continental state will suffer less by loss of the 
free use of the waterways, than an insular 
nation. Sixty per cent, of German trade is 
earned on over land frontiers. But Great 
Britain, ge Japan, Australia or New Zealand, 
must needs carry on all international trade 
across the sea. For them it is a matter of life 
and death to conunand the waters roimd their 
coasts. They are invaded when those waters 
axe made unsafe for their shipping. No 
army on shore be it ever so numerous, so well 
trained or so ably led, can prevent merchant 
shipping and fisheries from being ruined a 
few miles off the coast. An enemy who is 
free to approach them for the purpose of landing 
soldiers will be still more free to prowl in their 
waters for the purpose of capturing and 
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desl^ying thdr ships. Therefore no maritime 
state can leave its native 'waters without a 
competent protecting force which must be 
naval. And that force, if properly* handled, 
will be its protection against the landing of 
an invading army. Even if it is beaten, the 
enemy need not land an army. It will be 
enough for him to destroy the trade. Crom* 
well extorted the surrender of Holland without 
making use of his army. 

The little war of 1719-1720 culminated in 
the destruction of the Spanish docks on the 
north coast, the invasion of Spain by a French 
army, and the piteous surrender of Philip V. 
In its course it was the brief abstract of the 
wars that were to come. They o^y illus- 
trated on a larger scale the principles which 
it had previously demonstrated. The British 
navy was to go on playing the same part, 
and to be the weapon by which the British 
government made its will prevail more or less 
rapidly, according to the faculty displayed, 
and the strength of the enemy. The faculty 
was not always equally good. The British 
people and its naval officers were just men 
bom of women. The people were sometimes 
stupid or negligent. The men were occasion- 
ally inept or vicious, but here, too, we have 
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to look at the whole field and the genial 
results. The peddle ^re in terrible earnest 
about the navy, even when .their earnestness 
was not nccording to knowledge. The very 
brutality with which ** naval miscarriages” 
were resented was a guarantee that the navy 
would never be positively neglected. The men 
have known that much was expected of them, 
and though some of them failed, the average 
level of endeavour and capacity was high. 
Among the enemies of Great Britain, the high 
capacity and the strenuous endeavour of the 
men, and the intelligent appreciation of the 
value of the fieet were the exceptions. 

Corruption and misdirection from above 
did mucj^ to hamper the naval strength of 
Great Britain in the years of war which began 
in 1789 and lasted till 1748. But they were 
compensated by corruption of a more malig- 
nant order, by folly and by torpidity among 
its enemies. Its essential strength drove 
its enemies before it by sheer weight and 
pressure in time. A very few words will 
suffice for all that need be said of the 
Spanish War, and the war of the Austrian 
Succession. The Asiento Treaty bore its 
natural fruits. Where the stronger party 
meant to make its treaty rights a doak for a 
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dumieiess abuse of the weakness of tiie ottier, 
and where the weedier w&s from the first 
resolved to keep, its promises to the ear and 
break them to the hope, what could come save 
fraud and violence ? The West Indies seethed 
in an element of British smuggling which 
was barely concealed piracy, and Spmiish 
repression which was distinctly piraticid in its 
methods. It is the function of the Parlia- 
mentary historian to explain how faction 
cmne to act in co-operation with the buccaneer- 
ing ambitions of trade. The result was the 
war of 1789. Great Britiun entered into it in 
the hope that the Spanish American silver 
mines would be the prize of its endeavours. 
The navy did as much as it could d^ towards 
giving effect to this ambition. It could 
always reach the enemy’s coast, capture ships, 
take such fortifications as did not require 
regular siege, and sail round the world, every- 
where demonstrating the weakness of Spain 
at sea. But from the coasts guarded as 
they were by tropical fevers inward to the 
silver mines, it was not a fleet but an ariny 
tiiat was needed. The ore lay far away bdiind 
long tracts of roadless tropical lands, and 
mighty mountain chains. All the military 
resources of Great Britain must have been 
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em{»loyed for years at a huge cost of *Ufe 
and treasure befoft the prize could be reached. 
The war was allowed to ^die down. The 
dountry, disillusioned and more than a little 
ashamed, resigned itself to obtain the silver 
in future by the old ways of tihde, legitimate 
and illegitimate, and in both cases by paying 
for it. 

The Austrian Succession War swallowed the 
Spanish War. The naval side cannot be 
described as glorious for Great Britain. One 
British fleet in 1744 fought a very ill-managed 
battle with an allied f^nch and Spanish force 
off Toulon, and allowed it to obtain all the 
fruits of a victory. The two most signal 
successes gained at sea, the scattering of one 
French convoy by Anson, and of another by 
Hawke were simply examples of the defeat of 
inferior and much hampered forces, by 
stronger and unhampered assailants. But 
though we cannot feel proud of any single 
feat performed in the war (except, and it was a 
most brilliant exception, Anson’s famous 
voyage roimd the world), though we won by 
weight and pressure, yet the superiority of 
the British navy was manifest. In the early 
mouths of 1744 a French fleet came as far as 
Dungeness in order to cover an invasion, but 
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the^olfl conditions which have always weighed 
against the French in* the Channel had their 
old effect. The |ear of damage where he had 
no port within reach, weighed on the French 
admiral, M. de Roguefieul, and easterly gales 
gave him an obviously welcome excuse for 
retreat. An enemy who could not strike 
where a blow would have been most effective 
was fatally crippled in a naval war with Great 
Britain. In every other sea, the enemy 
was weak, and nothing was done by him to 
shake the predominance of the British fleet. 
As was always the case, except in the war 
of American Independence, France was more 
concerned with her ambitions in Germany and 
Flanders than in pressing the war against 
England at sea. As she had the help of 
Frederick of Prussia (whenever he felt that his 
interests made it advisable to assist her), and 
as the allies were not commanded by a 
Marlborough in Flanders, France came out of 
the war rather better than she had done imder 
Lewis XIV. If she gained nothing she lost 
very little, and it may be added that nothing 
was settled. 

A very great question remained to be settled 
between France and Great Britam. When 
the war was closed by the Peace of Alx-la^ 
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CSiapene, France held all she had possessed 
under Lewis XIV. Ixcepl Acadie (Nova Scotia). 
But she held it all very loosely, and with little 
profit to *herself, with the exception of her 
West Indian islands. On th^ mainland of 
America, in Canada and Louisiana, her colon- 
ial population was very small, and was not 
prosperous. Whether the French would in 
any case have emigrated in large numbers is 
very doubtful. It is certain that they did not, 
and that the conditions imposed on their 
colonies were not favourable to the formation 
of active and populous colonial communities. 
They were over-garrisoned, and over-con- 
trolled by military officers, civilian officials,, 
and an excessive ecclesiastical establishment. 
Religious motives had had much to do with 
peopling the New England colonies, but they 
were the motives of the people themselves. 
In the French colonies religion was fatherly,, 
not to say grmidmotherly. It aimed at 
keeping the people in a state of childlike 
submission. A restless population of ad- 
venturers, coureurs de hois, and of half breeds, 
hois bruUs, had been formed, and was ready 
for a life of roaming and fighting. But it 
was not munerous, and it was not qualified 
to bring prosperity, 
n 
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The British colonies were notably less 
martial than the Ftenchf but they were 
populous and pisosperous. They were begm” 
ning to press inland, and threatening to 
drive a wedge between Canada and Louisiana. 
To the French it seemed clear that unless 
they could shut the road to the British colonist 
by taking possession of the valleys of the 
Ohio and the Mississippi, they would be 
swamped. 

In the East Indies, the peoples came into 
collision in not essentially different circum- 
stances. The French East Company of 1664 
had been founded by Lewis XIV., not, as it 
has been justly sai^ because he wished to 
make a profit for the shareholders, but 
because he wished to use it for his political 
purposes. It had flourished accordin^y. Its 
history had been chequered, and on the 
whole unprosperous. The English Company 
had been formed by men of business for 
business. It had grown rich, had struck its 
roots deep^ and had drawn roimd it great 
native interests. To the French^ or at any 
rate to Dupleix, who for years directed their 
policy, it had*^ become clear that they must 
drive the English away if they were to attmn 
to the position they wished to hold. As 
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they could not drive them away by better 
trade, nothing remained but to do it by arms. 
^ West and East, the position was essentially 
the same.* The French must expand not by 
the growth of a natural foipe developing 
itself, but by the use of the sword, and to 
avert failure. Both in the West, and in the 
East, they were weak. Their only hope of 
success lay in support from home, and 
whether they could get it must depend on 
whether the British navy would allow it to be 
given. Now France was just as weak in 
the presence of the naval power of Great 
Britain as her colonists and traders were in 
the face of British rivals in America and in the 
East Indies. 

These were the conditions in which the 
Seven Years’ War was to be fought. There 
was another side to it, the European continen- 
tal side. At no time was the incurable 
double-mindedness of French policy more 
beneficial to Great Britain. On this occasion 
France did not fight for the Netherlands. 
They were in possession of her ally, Austria, 
but for “ magnificence ” for her right to 
control the growth, and the position of all 
other powers in Europe ; and once again the 
best of her energies were exhausted beyond 
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the Rhine, when all her straigtii would have 
been needed to avert disas£» to her colonial 
and Indian possessions. 

In a history of the British navy itVould be 
necessary to sfop to explain how France was 
allowed to gain a showy initial success by 
seizing Minorca. But our purpose is to look 
at the main lines, and siun up the great 
results. 

In the conditions in which the Government 
of Lewis XV. went into the war, the defeat of 
France was certain unless the power of Great 
Britain had been directed with imbecility. 
And during the vital years of the struggle it 
was directed by William Pitt, the first Earl 
of Chatham, with passionate energy and a 
re^ understanding of the ways by which 
victory was to be won. There was a certain 
profusion in his methods. Except in so far 
as they tended to raise the spirit of the 
nation, the costly expeditions which he sent 
ag ains t the coast of France, served only to 
show what are the limits imposed on the 
strragth of a fleet. They never carried a 
suffidrat force of soldiers to make a serious 
impression, or to compel France to withdraw 
any substantial part of her army from Ger> 
mjtny. Therefore they never did more than 
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cause a certain amount of local destrucUon* 
or get themselves loundly beaten when a small 
part of the French army- was on the spot to 
deid withpthem. If all the troops, native mid 
mercenary foreigners, paid by Great Britain 
had been collected into one sulistantial army, 
if the navy had been employed to cover t^ 
passage of the whole host ; if it had marched 
“ into the bowels of the land ” ; and had won 
another Agincourt, why then beyond all 
question, a very serious diversion of the forces 
of France would have been produced. In that 
case she would not only have been com- 
pelled to withdraw her army from Germany, 
but Canada might have been .conquered in 
Norman^, and the war would not have lasted 
seven years. But peddling little raids of a 
buccaneering order served no other purpose 
than to show how it is possible to achieve 
no result by trying to do two incom- 
patible things at once. As it was, these 
expeditions were justly derided as “the 
breaking of windows with guineas,” and were 
given up. 

Apart from these demonstrations the con- 
duct of the war was thoroughly effective. 
Two tasks were thrown on the British navy. 
One was to keep so strict a watch on the great 
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militaiy ports of France — ^Toulon in tlie 
Mediterranean, and Btert dfi tiie ocean— ^that 
the wiftin French fleets should never be 
allowed to come to sea and combine. Thb 
other was to convey British troops to America 
and India, and to co-operate with them in the 
conquest of French possessions. The spccess* 
ful execution of these duties would incidentally 
provide full protection for British trade on 
the sea. 

Both were well discharged, and the first was 
completed by the end of 1759. The French 
government, exasperated by finding how 
helpless it was in distant seas, laid a plan 
to carry out an invasion of England. The 
squadron at Toulon was to come igund and 
join the main fleet at Brest. The two were 
then to unite, and to cover the passage of an 
army from the Morbihan in Brittany. But 
the fleet at Brest was watched by Sir Edward 
Hawke, and the squadron at Toulon by a 
superior force under Boscawen The scheme 
could succeed only if the Toulon ships avoided 
first Boscawen and then Hawke ; if Boscawen, 
fin^g that he had been evaded, did not at 
once join Hawke, and if the two were not 
united before the necessarily slow operation 
of enbarldng the soldiers at the Morbihan 
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and bringing a swarm of transports to*the 
British shores, Vas *completed. But the 
timely arrival of Boscawen, Jkhough it was to 
]&e looked upon as largely probable, was not 
strictly indispensable. There was a reserve 
squadron in the Downs which could have 
joined Hawke at once, and would have put him 
in a position to give battle to the united Brest 
and Toulon squadrons. What made the 
French scheme still more desperate was, that 
even if Boscawen was compelled to raise the 
blockade of Toulon through the necessity for 
renewing his stores, or for repairing damages, 
he would go to Gibraltar, where he would be 
on the route to Brest. The loss of Minorca 
compelled him to go to the more distant 
port, but it was the better of the two as a 
place from which to watch a fleet steering for 
the ocean. The French might have passed 
out of sight of Minorca and without being 
detected by a look-out frigate, but it was, if 
not physic^y impossible that they could pass 
the Straits without being seen, then so very 
improbable, that no honest man ought to have 
risked more than his own life on the chance 
that it could be done. 

When M. de la Clue did think that because 
Boscawen had gone to Gibraltar for stores and 
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tep&irs it would be possible to make a push 
and to reach Brest, «he yifys sighted in the 
straits, followed, and destroyed near Lagos. 
It is true that he might have headed the 
British force, and have reached the French 
coast a litty before his pursuer, but it 
would have been with Boscawen in pursuit* 
and the French concentration, even supposing 
it had been effected, would have been an- 
swered by a concentration of superior British 
forces. When it failed as it was bound to do 
in one way or the other, and the scheme had 
broken down, the French government en- 
deavoured to do with a part of its navy what 
would have been in the last degree perilous 
if tried by the whole. The Frenc^ fleet at 
Brest was ordered round to the Morbihan at a 
moment when bad weather compelled Hawke 
to draw off the dangerous coast. It was 
seen by look-out ships, pursued and destroyed 
in Quiberon Bay on November 20. The battle 
has every claim to rank as the most heroic 
feat in the history of naval warfare, for in 
order that he might fight the French, Hawke 
had to steer deliberately into one of the most 
dangerous pieces of broken water in the world, 
late on a November day, and in a heavy gale 
from the west. 
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ASbet this triumphaat demonstration* Of 
the • superior quality 6f the British navy, 
France coidd no longer fight At sea. Already 
tke ‘‘set power” of Great Britain was 
mining it possible for her to decide the war 
in her own favour, in America and India. 
It continued to render that service to the mid. 
The tardy intervention of Spain in the war 
only gave a fresh opportunity for doing the 
same thing in Cuba and the Philippines. 
The peaceful sentiments of George III., which 
led him to separate from Pitt, allowed France 
to make rather better terms than she might 
have done, but she lost Canada ; she was 
completely beaten in India, and she gave up 
Louisian^ to Spain as some compensation for 
the losses her ally had incurred on her 
behalf. 

“ Trop est trap ” say the French. There 
is such a thing in politics as in other forms of 
human activity, as pushing a success to 
the point at which it provokes a desperate 
reaction. There was, in the first Pitt, some 
of the bad as well as the magnificent elements 
of the Napoleonic type. He had avowedly, 
and even in a loud-mouthed style, declared 
that the destruction of the iSrench naval 
power, and of the whole house of Bourbon 
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W 9 I the true object of British policy. France 
has always been too^ fall*of vitality to be 
destroyed. The.disasters of the war, and the 
hectoring language of Pitt brought tlie 
French people to believe that “the Trident 
of Neptune is the sceptre of the world.” They 
bestirred themselves about their navy. The 
Spanish government also became persuaded 
tl^t its interests required it to be stronger on 
the sea, and to adhere closely to France. The 
action of the Spanish King, Charles III., was 
disastrous^ because his resources were not 
equal to the task he undertook, and because 
but not by his own fault, his intervention was 
tardy. But he reasoned well when he came 
to the conclusion that the total d^ruction 
of the naval power of IVance would leave 
Spain without a possible ally against great 
Britain, if ever she were to resume the policy 
on which she had acted in 1789. The two 
governments began to prepare to take advan* 
tage of the first opportunity to abate the 
predominance of Great Britain on the sea 
Spain prepared ill, and France not consist- 
ently, nor well enough. But the years which 
followed the peace of 1768, saw a very con- 
siderable improvement in the naval forces of 
the two states. 
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TIk opportunity came to them when %he 
British colonies in North America revolted 
against the control of the piother country. 
'Dia.t control hsid always l^n impatiently 
borne by the most energetic of them — the 
New England colonies. It is highly probable 
that the outbreak would have come much 
sooner if the fear of French attack from 
Canada had not kept the colonists loyal to the 
Mother coimtry. There was a growing and 
very vigorous maritime interest in New 
Engltuid which could not but fret under the 
restrictions imposed on it by the navigation 
laws. When once security against French 
attadc from the interior had been obtained, 
it was n^ly certain that even a small cause 
of offence would breed a very fiery quarrel. 
As all the world knows the offence was giyen, 
and the revolt came. 

On the naval side it began with a privateer- 
ing war carried on by the New England sea- 
men. They infested the West Indies, and 
even spread to home waters. It was necessary 
to provide convoy for the Belfast linen trade, 
a precaution never taken in the Seven Years’ 
War. The privateering war was injurious 
but of itself it could not have produced much 
iixpression on the power of Great Britain, 
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navBl war became truly serious with the 
intervention of Francs in dlarch, 1778. 

The America^, War of Independence stands 
apart in the history of British conflicts oh 
the sea. I£therto she had headed coalitions 
against an enfemy who was compelled to give 
the best of his attention, and his resources to 
war on land. Now the tables were turned. 
The coalition was found against her on the 
sea, and she it was who was hampered by the 
war on land. When the sea power has 
been the means used by the state to acquire 
territory it brings a land frontier, and the 
hazard that disaster may be incurred where 
the fleet can give no help. The fleet could see 
to it that Burgoyne was in a positipn to act 
in America, but it could not save him from 
that surrender at Saratoga which convinced 
France that now at last she might intervene 
with good hope of success. All through the 
War of Independence, the struggle on land 
was the “ cancer ” which exhausted Great 
Britain. There were some who felt this so 
acutely that they would willingly have seen 
their country recognise the independence of 
the colcmies, and apply itself to fighting the 
House of Bourbon. But they were Whigs, 
wlm in their hearts sympathised with the 
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cdonists, and who in meaiy cases did not 
scruple to say soa The thing could not be 
done. No proud state woul^ have accepted 
all the aeonsequences of defeat without 
trying a stricken field. And it is very 
doubtful whether the surrender ^ould have 
been accepted by the Americans in 1778 
unless it had included Canada. And the 
surrender of Canada would have been 
ignominious. 

Even without this shameful yielding to 
threats the war might have been so conducted 
as to lead to final victory. The British 
navy might have been so used as to prevent any 
help from France reaching the Americans. 
If the British navy had closed Toulon and 
Brest from the first, Spain and Holland might 
never have come into the war. ** Might have 
beens ” present a tempting field for speculation, 
and it is to be borne in mind that a blockade 
which would have cut the French communica* 
tions with America could be maintained only 
by g^reatly superior numbers or much superior 
quality. Now, in point of numbers, the 
British fleet was not superior to the united 
navies of France and Spain, and the first battle 
of the war, that fought off Ushant on July 11, 
1778, did not show that it was then superior 
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to its opponent, either in manoeuvrii^ power 
or in gunnery. The*facti&n and corruption 
which were the diseases of the age, had been 
active in the years preceding the war, and tlie 
navy was ill prepared to meet the calls made 
on it. Happily for Great Britain her oppo* 
nents, though much improved, fell far short 
of possessing either the skill or the vigour 
required to inflict a crippling defeat on her 
navy. The Spaniards were notably both 
clumsy and slow. The real weakness of the 
allies was revealed by the fact that although 
on two successive years, in 1779 and 1780, they 
collected fleets in the Bay of Biscay, which far 
exceeded the force which could be opposed to 
them in mere numbers, and came to t^e mouth 
of the Channel, they did not dare to come 
within it far, nor for long, and shrank from 
attempting an invasion. 

Since they could not deliver a blow at the 
heart, the allies attacked extremities. The 
chief scenes of the war were on the American 
coast, in the West Indies, at Gibraltar and 
Minorca, in the Bay of Bengal. On the 
Americim coast, where they had the aid of the 
insurgent colonists, the French did achieve a 
real success. They not only sent a body of 
troops to co-operate with the Americans, but it 
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was by the help of their fleet that Comwidlis 
was compelled tocurrender at Yorktown on 
October 19, 1781, and the .British Govem- 
ment Was at last forced to recognise the 
Independence of the United States. In the 
Mediterranean the fact that the fleet could not 
relieve it in time led to the surrender of the 
British garrison in Minorca. Elsewhere the 
Empire held its groimd. In the East, and in 
spite of the very brilliant operations of the 
French admiral, Suffren, it even improved 
its position. In the West Indies, where most 
of the greater naval engagements took place 
no serious loss was incurred. Gibr^tar, 
though incessantly assailed, was always re- 
lieved in^time and remained in the hands of 
Great Britain. Even when Holland joined 
France and Spain in November, 1780, the 
allies were still unable to inflict such injury 
as would compel the British Government to 
surrender. 

The operations of the war cannot be told 
even superficially here. The lessons of the 
war are enough for us. 

The first lesson is that neither of the 
comb^»nts made the most effective use of 
their fleets, either to strike the enemy at the 
most fatal spot, or on the actual place of 
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batUe. Great Britain allowed her enen^ to 
come and go too freely, lit is obvious that if 
when the French Ambassador announced <m 
March 18, 1778, tibat his governmentihad nuu£e 
a treaty with the United States, the British 
Government had stationed a strong squadron, 
in the Straits of Gibraltar, the Count d’Estoing 
would not have sailed through them oU May 
17, on his way to America, without fighting a 
battle. Even if victorious he would probably 
have been in no condition to continue his 
voyage. In that case Howe’s small squadron 
at New York and the British West Indies 
would have been protected by a blow struck 
on the other side of the Atlantic. The allies 
showed no more intelligence than the British 
government. They made no use of their 
opportunity to act in the Channel with greatly 
superior numbers. They wasted men and 
ships in starving out Minorca and investing 
Gibraltar, instead of employing them as they 
well might have done in seizing the more 
important British islands in the West Indies. 
The British govermnent which at the close 
of the war would have given up Gibraltar 
in cnrder to obtain the iduul of Trinidad cm 
the coast of South America, would certainly 
have resigned it for the purpose of r^gainii^ 
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JtaaaicA. The war was rich to iiausea*iii 
examples of such adoptions of the second best 
course, and such subordinations of the vital 
t6 the not vital. Therefore its operations 
ware apt to end in what the PVench call 
“ the cod fish’s tail ” in lame Imd impotent 
conclusions. 

So were the battles, and for much the same 
reason. Because the sailing warship carried 
her weapons in her broadside, it had at once 
become the custom to range ships in line one 
after another, that is to say, in line ahead. 
The sea was much governed by use and wont, 
by customs which were not written down nor 
formally enjoined by authority. In the last 
stage of the first Dutch war it had been found 
advisable to turn custom into an obligation 
enjoined by authority, and enforced by 
threats of pTinishment. The formation of 
“ the line ” was commanded by a standing 
order, a real law. The constitution of the 
line was improved by experience, and in the 
later seventeenth century “ the line of battle ” 
came to be formed of the heavier vessels, 
whudi were strong enough to be effective 
-and Sufficiently similar in size and manoeuvring 
pow« to be capable of combined orderly 
action. These were the ships “ fit to lie in a 
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lm€ of battle” or more brid^iy the line 
battleships. By a^, process wliidi is very 
hunum, and is peculiarly proper to the siulor, 
the.line of battle was promoted fipm beii^ 
a means of bringing ships into action which 
had served its turn when it had placed 
them in order where they could act (which is 
the original meaning of the word “ tactics ”) 
into being an end in itself, an ^orthodoxy. 
The sailors have ever been conservative and 
secretive about their “ art and mystery,” and 
as Sir Dudley North observed of them, in- 
dined to resent questioning of what “ is not 
set down at large in their books,” and to 
accoimt all dissent as “ no better than damn- 
able doctrine and heresy.” 

The book in which the orthodo:fy of the 
navy (and not only of the British but all 
navies) was set down at large was the Fighting 
Instructions first drafted under the Common- 
wealth and then extended and confirmed 
by the Duke of York. They enjoined not 
only the formation of the line, but the mainten- 
ance of it throughout the battle. The in- 
evitable consequence was that after a fleet 
had been brought into battle, it was for- 
bidden to dose with the enemy, to break in 
upon him and take hold. Therefore all 
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battles tended to be mete artillery duels, i&d 
to end in the cod fish's tail. During the 
War of Independence this orthodoxy began to 
be question^. Mr. Clerk, of Eldin, a Scotch 
gentleman of ingenious mind, speculated on 
naval battles and undertook *to show the 
sailors a more excellent way. The real value 
of his book lies in his hypothesis, that the 
British navy, being, as the result of single ship 
actions proved, on the whole superior in sea- 
manship and gunnery to its enemies, had every 
motive for breaking it on him aild producing 
a mMte. His book showed what was working 
in the minds of many men, though he was the 
only one to give it public expression. The 
fact that Ip the last battle in the West Indies, 
off Dominica, on April 12, 1782, Rodney was 
encouraged by seeing that the French were 
already in disorder, to break up his own line, 
and pass through theirs, and that a brilliant 
victory followed, destroyed the moral author- 
ity of the old Fighting Instructions, and the 
battles of ^e next war did not end in the 
cod fish’s tail. 

The other lesson of the war was of a different 
character. It showed that the so-called belli- 
gerent rights to which Great Britain clung 
would be a cause of mere peril to her when they 
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weAs to be forced against neutrals sreie 
strong enough to. protect^' themselves, ^e 
capture of a ves^ vinder Russian colours by 
the allies on the ground that she was carrying 
British goods, provoked the Empress Cath* 
erine II. to threaten retaliation. France and 
Spain professed themselves perfectly ready to 
accept the doctrine that the flag covered the 
merchandise if only it was enforced against 
Great Britain. The northern states, Russia, 
Sweden, Prussia, and Denmark united in an 
armed neutrtdity to protect their commerce. 
As a declaration of war on their part would 
have cut Great Britain off from the only somrce 
of naval stores open to her after the revolt 
of the American colonies, she was qompelled 
to abate her demands. The doctrine then 
maintained by the Northern Powers and 
always held by the United States, is now 
generally accepted. Those who hold that 
Great Britmn parted with a valuable weapon 
when she agreed to resign her claim to capttire 
an enemy’s goods under neutral flag, forgot 
that neutrals may be strong enough to make 
it too dangerous for her to put her views of 
international law into practice. 

And when we note the fact that the United 
States have always held to the doctrine that 
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the Sag covers the merchandise, it serves as 
a reminder that the maih result of the war was 
to bring a new maritime state into existence, 
and one Which was certain to be long hostile 
to Great Britain. 



•chapter VII 

THE BEVOLUnONARY NAPOLEONIC EPOCH 

The French Revolution lies so Hear us, was 
so fertile in great events and memorable men, 
and has so profotmdly affected the life of 
every people in Europe, that it dwarfs all 
former times. We cannot help thinking of it 
as an epoch apart from others, one in whidi 
the issues were new, the results different, and 
without precedence. Something ;iew there 
certainly was. It was a novelty that the whole 
French people should be found passionately 
devoting itself to carry out the traditional 
policy of its Kings, the extension of the borders 
of ^ance to the limits of ancient Gaul. 
So it was that they fought not only with 
arms, but with ideas of a new social order, 
and that they found ready partisans among 
surrounding peoples. Unprecedented, too, 
was the demoniac ardour of the struggle. 
But the issues in so far as they were political, 
and called for the use of the naval strength of 
198 
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tiie combatuits were old. Great Britiun was 
drawn in (or inteMrened in her own interests) 
not otherwise, than as in tli^ times of Lewis 
jClY., and his successors of the House of 
Bourbon, or indeed, in those of Philip II. 
She came forward to prevent* the establish- 
ment of France in the Netherlands, and her 
participation carried the war from the land to 
the sea. The establishment of France in the 
Netherlands could only be achieved if she 
was predominant in Europe. Therefore, all 
European states, were found to*be either the 
allies of England, or the clients of France. 

The conduct of the war on every side must 
be appreciated if we are to make a correct 
estimate^of the part which the “ Sea Power ” 
had in bringing about the final repulse of 
France and her enforced confinement within 
the limits of the old monarchy. 

Certain leading facts may be taken to be 
beyond dispute. Her insular position and 
her naval strength protected Britain from 
the misfortune which befell every other 
people in a greater or less degree, defeat by 
France, invasion, and subjection. She re- 
mained tmdisturbed at home, and out of 
reach of the convulsions which disorganised 
the industry of all other states. The con- 
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iuflco which crippled their industry cokt> 
dded with a great deuelopnent of mechcuiioal 
invention in Bi^tain. She therefore could 
profit by all her neighbours lost. Her manu- 
facturing industry extended wondrously and 
her dripping droubled. She became the centre, 
and the refuge of the trade of the world. 
Therefore her subsidies could be used to 
support the armies arrayed against France 
and her position as “ pajrmaster ’* gave her 
the leadership in Europe. And that this 
could be the 'end of twenty years of war was 
due to the power of Britmn on the sea. 

Now that this was so was to the advantage of 
the Sea Power — ^the nation so describable not 
t^ abstraction — things being as they were, is 
obvious. But is it to be assumed that they must 
needs have been as they were ? that they might 
not have been better? or that the years l^ween 
1798 and 1815 show what the Sea Power could 
be expected to be equal to if a similar strain 
were once more thrown upon it ? 

All readers of a book on our subject may be 
presumed to be familiar with Admiral Mahan’s 
ingenious defence of the younger Pitt’s cmiduct 
of the war. It will be remembered that he 
sets forth very fully, and in a forcible manner 
all the reasons which in his opinion justified 
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Kfet in a{^ymg the power of his country to' 
opnquering islands^ and stations naval and 
ctnmnercial, all over the world, as being the 
l>est way*of exhausting France. To at 
least, it appears that Admiral Mah^ assumea 
too readily that Pitt could ndt have found 
a way of attaining the end he aimed at more 
rapicUy, and that the advantages he did gain 
could not Inve been won at a less cost. The 
question is surely whether since the work to 
1^ done was the reduction of the French 
Republic to the limits of the monarchy,.i 
and the imposition upon it of an effective 
restrain, the wiser course would not have 
been to concentrate the whole military force 
of Great ^ritsun, her native soldiers, and the 
mercenaries she could pay, into one strong: 
army and to have made a vigorous use of it 
either in Flanders, or La Vendee, or Brittany. 
However highly we may think of the valour 
and energy of the French Republicans, and no 
honest man can seriously dispute them, we are 
entitled by all that is known of the time, to 
believe that if a British army of sixty thous- 
and men, even if half of them were hired 
Gemums who for the rest were trustworthy 
soldiers, had been landed to co-operate with 
the Yaid^ns and the Bretons^ the great 
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politioal jiuipose of the war would have 
been effected at a faroless eost than it was by 
the means actually adopted. The presence 
of a force of that magnitude in the Very heart 
of France, would have broken down her 
a^^pression on* her frontiers at once. To give 
money to potentates who, at the very moment 
when they pouched their subsidies, were 
looking away from France and towards the 
next partition of Poland, was a waste. To 
make war in little packets, and at a huge 
sacrifice of ide by disease^ where the prize was 
a West In(han island, or some such thing, 
was a policy worthy of a huckster whose most 
lofty ambition did not go beyond the control 
of the sugar market, or the conquests of a good 
storehouse for the smuggling trade with 
South America. 

And this miserable policy survived Mr. Pitt. 
The British army was sent about in packets 
by his successors, to surrender imder General 
teaser to Mahomet Ali in Egypt, to surrender 
under Beresford and Whitelocke to Spmiish 
creoles at Buenos Aires, to land here and there, 
fight a little and come away. When Napoleon 
had denuded France of troops to fight battles 
in Poland or on the Danube, the British 
government could only fix its gaze on dock* 
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yards whitih might be destroyed at Ant^serp, 
or dsewhere. Only when the revolt o£ POTtu> 
^ese and Spaniards had supplied the British 
army with a field of operations full of secure 
hiding places and easy escapes, was the war on 
land conducted manfully anU consistently, 
and then because its general dragged the 
ministers along by his inflexible will, and iron 
hand. * 

The question whether the best use was made 
of the army is not irrelevant to the enquiry 
whether the nation’s power on the sea was 
properly employed. One hand washes the 
other. Fleet and army are instruments to be 
used by the state. If the army is ill-directed, 
scattered* wasted in frivolous ventures, the 
navy wMch must secure its passage, protect 
its landing, and cover its retreat is also 
occupied to no useful purpose. Waste and 
ineptitude breed according to their kind. It is 
no answer to say that because the war was 
dragged out for nearly a generation, the navy 
had ample time to win glorious victories, 
to perform innumerable gtdlant feats at sea, 
and help to take colonies. It ought to have 
be^ so used as to bring the war to a rapid 
conclusion. It was so used that the war 
was spun out for well-nigh a generation. In 
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Older that the navy dionld be employed to the 
best purpose, it ought to 4iave been sent to 
protect the -communications of a sufficient 
army employed in the most effective vray. 
And because the war was long it brought 
suffering and degradation to whole classes of 
the population of Great Britain. The Sea 
Power could save her from invasion by 
a French army. It could not sa^ her from 
invasion by pauperism, and the germs of class 
hatred, which were the fruits of the war for 
the labouring classes. The landowner, the 
capitalist, who did business as a contractor, the 
well-informed investor in the public funds, 
the mill-owner gained enormously. The 
“ manufacturer ” in the original sense of the 
word, that is to say, the man who worked with 
his hands in the mills, and the agricultural 
labourer, suffered terribly. To say that 
industry and shipping increased largely during 
the war, and to draw the deduction that they 
increased because of the war, is to repeat the 
confessedly absurd explanation of the silting 
up of the harbour by the building of the 
steeple. Both grew far more rapidly in 
peace because the command of coal mid iron, 
and the advance of mechanical invention, 
gave Britain a commanding industrial 
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sv^^etic^ty. They would have had tl^eir 
effect if the war had beea ended in a couple Of 
yeurs, as with more manly, and intelligent 
nianagement it well might have been. 

Let us make a rapid survey of the whole 
vrax. * 

From 1798 to 1795 three great naval 
armaments were employed; (1) to attack 
France in the Mediterranean ; (2) to conquer 
French islands in the West Indies; (8) to 
conduct the war in home waters. The first 
in combination with the Spaniards on whom 
the French had declared war, took possession 
of Toulon with insufficient military resources, 
and was driven out. Then it took possession of 
Corsica in^combination with a native faction. 
The second conquered some French islands, 
lost part of what it had gained, and was en- 
gaged in a savage and often unsuccesiff ul confiict 
with local “Jacobins.” The third patiiolled 
the coast of France, won a brilliant victory on 
June 1, 1794, but failed in its main piupose, 
which was to intercept a great grain convoy 
on its way from the United States to Brest. 
In the meantime, the attack of the allies on 
the French frontier had everywhere failed. 
The British army, scattered in small packets 
from rile Antilles to Toulon, lost more men 
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(mostly by disease) tlian would have siloed 
to fi^t a great and suecessful campaign 
at a vital spot. Prussia, alarmed by the 
obvious intention of Catherine 11. of Russi4 
to lay hands on what remained of Poland, 
withdrew fronf the war. Spain, too feeble to 
fight longer, made peace. The Netherlands 
were overrun by the French. 

From 1795 to 1798, the Britisb navy was 
everywhere master. Holland, having been 
absorbed by Republican France (nominally as 
an independent Republic) and Spain, having 
joined the French, the Cape was occupied. 
Trinidad was taken in 1797, and two fine 
victories were won at sea. Sir John Jervis 
defeated a numerically superior bi|jb utterly 
ill-appointed Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent 
(February 14), and Admiral Duncan defeated a 
weidcer Dutch fleet (which was to have taken 
part in an invasion of Great Britain), after 
hard fighting near Camperdown (October 11). 
In the meantime the British army continued 
to act in little packets, making a dab here 
and a dab there, when it went to help an ally, 
with strict orders to keep its eye over its 
shoulder and never to go further away from 
the ships than it could run back on an emer- 
geacy. When a smuggling depdt was to be 
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seazedi (Trinidad), of possession to be takoiof 
a good port of ca]]^(the^Cape), firmer action 
VTfis taken. So the conviction grew that 
heaver pj^uch the Briti^ government might 
talk df the common cause, it had nothing 
really at heart except its own*profit. This 
was not true, but the actions of the British 
govemm^t gave plausibility to the charge, 
and encouraged all other governments to act 
on the principle^ attributed to it. Austria 
was beaten and compelled to sign a preliminary 
peace at Leoben. The British fl^t was with- 
drawn from the Mediterranean to watch the 
Spaniards at Cadiz, Corsica was lost, the 
French were allowed to reorganise a fleet at 
Toulon, and give it practice. Pitt made 
repeated attempts to obtain peace, which were 
all rebuffed by France. 

From 1798 to 1802 the French — taught by 
ez^>erienoe that a great invasion of England 
was beyond their power, and that small raids 
in Ireland or Wales produced no effect — turned 
to a plan for menacing her Indian possessions 
by the capture of Egypt. As the British fleet 
had been withdrawn from the Mediterranean, 
the flench expedition, commanded by Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, sailed in Mdjr. The British 
force sent to intercept it under Horatio 
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Neison, was too late to stop it at the port of 
departure, and as he, hurled in pursuit he 
reached the proposed landfall of the French 
^Alexandria) too soon, then went qp to look 
for them on the coast of Asia Minor, and back 
to Southern Itidy to find supplies and informa- 
tion. The French landed in Egypt and seized 
the country. By August 1 Nelson was back, 
and he destroyed the French fleetcin Aboukir 
Bay. The British fleet was now, for the most 
part, scattered all about the Meditmanean, 
and kept a very insufficient watch on the 
French cut off in Egypt. One part of it 
was tied down by an occupation of SGnorca 
which proved of no value, and another in 
promoting an attack by the Neapolitans on 
the French in Central Italy. Naples was 
overrun by the French, and the Briti^ navy 
was employed to carry oft the royal family and 
protect it in Sicily. The coalition fonned by 
Great Britain, Russia, and Austria to beat 
down the French Republic, achieved some 
measure of success, but as the neglect of the 
British government to compel its admiral in the 
Mediterranean to enforce an effective blockade 
of Egypt, gave Napoleon Bonaparte an 
opportunity to escape, the tables were so<m 
turned. Austria was beaten to her knees. 
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Russia retired from the alliance. Great Britain 
waa left alone agaiiw and an army of invasion 
was collected on the French. Channel coast. 
The Tzar* Paul went over to the French, 
organised another armed neutrality against 
Great Britain (1800). His murder on March 
28, 1801, was followed on April 2 by Nelson’s 
attack on Copenhagen, and the coalition was 
dissolved. «llie British army had at last tm 
opportunity to act with good effect in Egypt 
and brought the French to a capitulation. 
On the other hand, the French in ^iimce with 
Spain cowed Portugal and shut it to British 
trade. 

In 1802 the Peace of Amiens was signed, 
and by tl^ terms of that treaty IVance was 
left in possession of the left bank of the Rhine, 
that is to say, of the Netherlands. For the 
first time during a century and a half of war* 
fare and diplomacy, the Sea Power was 
compelled to surrender on a point which it 
held to be vital to its safety. At sea the war 
had been one of constant victory, and yet the 
Sea Power was beaten, so far. 

It knew it was beaten, and the peace became 
impopular when the first emotion of relief 
from the stnun of the war had passed. Napo* 
leon may not have believed that the peace 
o 
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TOuld last. He oertaiiily acted as if iii his 
opinion there was nq. safqjiy for France, save 
in the destruction of England. He committed 
aggressions against weak neighboiyrs, carried 
out a hostile commercial policy, mid he rdhised 
to withdraw*' French troops from Holland, 
though he had engaged himself to do so when-? 
ever he made peace ivith England. He 
wrangled and he split hairs, and^his attitude 
was insufferably arrogant. War was declared 
on Illay 18, 1808, by Great Britain. 

From 1808 to 1805 were the years of the 
threat of invasion, of the camp at Boulogne, 
and of the attempt of Napoleon to concentrate 
in the channel such a superior naval force as 
could give cover to the passage of his army 
long enough to allow him to land *his troops. 
What happened on the sea afterwards was not 
of vital importance in his opinion. He was 
convinced that his mere presence in England 
with an army of 100,000 men would force the 
British government to capitulate at once. 
Spain, between the upper millstone of British 
power at sea, and the lower millstone of 
French threats on land, thought the French 
danger the "worst of the two, and became his 
ally. The concentration scheme could have 
succeeded only by a truly marvellous com- 
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bmation of quality in the allied fleets fmd 
ciq>acity in their chi^s. ^ith utter ineptitude 
in their chiefs, it broke down in May, and 
on October 21, 1805, the main allied fleet was 
shattered at Trafalgar by Nelson, who died in 
the battle. Before the battle Napoleon had 
been drawn away by the formation of a coali- 
tion of Great Britain, Russia and Austria. 
The invasion scheme was given up. 

From 1805 to 1812 the threat to invade was 
replaced by a furious attempt to starve out. 
While Napoleon was conquering due after the 
other, Austria and Russia, then Prussia and 
Russia, then overrunning Spain and Portugal, 
then beating Austria t^ain, then marching 
into Russia he was attempting to shut the 
continent ^f Europe to British trade. He 
fafled, but it is very necessary to note why 
and how. The rapid development of British 
industry coming at a time when other Euro- 
pean nations were unable to compete, ren- 
dered her products indispensable, and caused 
her to be the main purchaser of raw material. 
Outside of Europe the only coimtry which was 
not barbarous or torpid, or both, was the 
Ihiited States. But American manufactures 
were just beginning, and the prevailing policy 
of the statesmen of the Republic was one 
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of abstention. They had vigorously resented 
French outrages on ^eir fi&g in 1798-1801, and 
had captured some French ships. But they 
were unwiUing to intervene in 'European 
politics. France and England alike did hot 
consider thal the States were formidable. 
Therefore the British government could follow 
a policy which was directly aimed at the 
growing shipping of the Statei^ Napoleon 
did not show an inclination to consider any 
one. The Berlin Decrees of November 21, 

1806, and the Milan Decrees of December 17, 

1807, were simply orders to all the world 
to cease trade with Great Britain under 
penalty of punishment by France. The 
answering British Orders in Coiincil which 
begtm in January, 1807, were assertions that 
England would intercept all trade with 
Napoleon’s dominions, or those of any power 
which obeyed him. When Napoleon fotmd 
that Spain was becoming recalcitrant at 
last, he took advantage of a palace revolu- 
tion, mid tried to lay hands on the country 
in 1808. This was Us attitude and method 
with every one. 

In the face of this attack which was truly 
formidable, the power of Britain on the sea 
was used to keep open the routes of trade. 
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The measures taken ranged from the seizure 
of the Danish fleet hF ^ combined expedir 
tion, naval and military, in September, 1807, 
td the f<vmation of smuggling depdts on 
islands, and the cruises of great convoys along 
coasts to trade with local smugglers. The 
pressure of needs on both sides— of British need 
to sell maniifactures and colonial produce for 
raw material and food, and for other peoples, 
of the need to sell the raw material and the food 
in exchange for manufactures and the produce, 
was irresistible. The trade leaked through 
partly by smuggling, but to a greater extent 
by the aid of a licensing system adopted by 
Napoleon and Great Britain. He himself traded 
where he^ saw his advantage. The British 
government issued thousands of licences to 
British traders to make use of vessels sailing 
under the flags of countries subordinate to 
France, or even under the French flag, and it 
protected him against capture by its cruisers. 
And this it was compelled to do because Napo- 
leon’s measures had so far restricted British 
trade as to cause acute distress. The British 
government made several attempts to obtain 
peace and offered great concessions. Napo- 
leon believing that he could gain all, would not 
be content with a part. He would not with- 
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draw from Spun where a British army 
up a naticmal resistuice, and he plunged into 
war with Russia in 1812. The retreat from 
Moscow destroyed his army, thep revolt of 
all Eim}pe agunst him followed, and the 
continental {^tem broke down. 

This final failure cannot be attributed to 
the power of England at sea only. It was 
the result of Napoleon’s overweening dicta- 
tion which banded all the world against him. 
Between 18p5 and 1811 he could again and 
again have secured a peace with Great Britain 
which would have left him in possession of 
more than he held at the signing of the Treaty 
of Amiens. But Napoleon was too much the 
soldier to make compromises or Jko divide. 
Because he had done much by force he thought 
he could do all. He could not believe that any 
position or possession was safe while another 
power held a base from which it could be 
attacked. It became a second natxire with 
him to dictate. He could not divide with 
Russia nor stoop to control Spi^ through 
Ferdinand VII. He ifilowed no one a possi- 
bility of making a lasting peace with him, 
and he drove the Europetm world to despera- 
tion. Too much was too much in his case 
also. In these conditions the Sea Power, 
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whidi commerce had made the Money po^^, 
was the pay-mastei^ and therefore the leaded 
of the coalition against him. . But the strain 
which exclusion from needful markets must 
put on a trading power was all but intolerable 
to Great Britain between 1810 and 1812. 
It would have been altogether intolerable but 
for the natural monopoly she then possessed, 
and the absence of any power outside of 
Europe, both able and willing to refuse to 
submit to such pretensions as those advanced 
by the Orders in Council. 

Before the struggle with Napoleon came 
to an end the world had assurance that such a 
power was already formed, and was rapidly 
growing. • New England States had, we Imow, 
idways been maritime. They had contributed 
many seamen to the British navy before the 
War of Independence. While it lasted they 
had sent out many active privateers. After 
the outbreak of the great revolutionary struggle 
the maritime commerce of the States increased 
rapidly. Everything favoured its growth — 
the proximity of abimdant supplies of timber 
to its ports, a numerous seafaring population 
of excellent quality, long established habits of 
astute enterprise, the neutral’s freedom to 
trade directly with both sides, the bulky 
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oufcirard freights which spared the shipowner 
the disadvantage of ^earjpg in ballast to go 
in search of a cargo. New England was gmng 
rapidly on the way to become wluy; Holland 
had bi^, the universal carrier. Spanidi or 
any other colonial produce could be shipped 
by American vessels to American ports, and 
from thence re-shipped to Europe as produce 
of the United States. And this done on 
a great scale. The necessities of the creoles, 
and the toleration of their home governments 
which could no longer keep the road open for 
their own trade, combined to favour the 
American carrier. Thus, there arose a great 
American shipping activity which was fast 
becoming a formidable rival to the British. 
It was looked upon with natural hostility in 
Great Britain, and was freely denounced as 
“ a fraud of the neutral flag.’* Before Napo- 
leon issued the Berlin Decrees, some English- 
men had already advocated the policy after- 
wards adopted and unbodied in the Orders in 
Coimcil — the policy of either forbidding third 
parties to trade with Napoleon’s dominions 
at all, or of forcing them to trade through 
Great Britain. 

The United States suffered from the tyranny 
and insolence of Napoleon not a litUe, but 
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they steered more at the hands of the British 
government becaive its power was greater. 
And there was a cause of quarrel between the 
t^ro English speaking communities which was 
peculiar to them. British sailors who wished 
to avoid being pressed into the ftavy, found an 
attractive refuge in the United States. Im- 
pressment was particularly tenrible to the 
regular brad seamen, who disliked the strict 
and too often cruel, discipline of the navy, the 
close confinement imposed on a man-of-war 
crew, and the poor pay given by the state. 
They went in large numbers to America, where 
their services were appreciated and the pay was 
good. The mutinies which broke out in the 
British n|ivy were only one of the ways in 
which the discontent of the seamen found 
expression. Wholesale desertion was another 
far more difficult to deal with. 

The right of the “ nature bom subject ” to 
renounce his allegiance was not recognised by 
any European nation. Great Britain claimed 
the right to exact the services of her subjects 
where vershe found them. The right to take 
them out of an American ship was in principle 
the same as the right to call on them when they 
were ashore in the States. But the man who 
was ashore could disregard the call. The sailor 
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who was in a ship could be taken by force; 
As many, indeed most of these refugees took 
care to be naturalised, and as the Rritish 
government would not recognise tiieir righl 
to renounce their allegiance, it follows that 
numbers of incidents which Americans called 
outrages, and Englishmen described as the 
just enforcement of British rights occurred 
at sea and in British harbours. * 

As the United States had not formed 
a strong navy, it was long before the inevitable 
collision occurred. There was indeed an 
American navy. It had not only, as has 
been already said, taught individual French 
ships some sharp lessons, but it had acted 
with energy against the Barbary pirates. 
But it was composed of fngates and sloops, 
and was not on a scale to impose caution on 
the British government. By an apparent 
oddity which was natural enough the long- 
threatened collision came just when the 
British government, was prepared to withdraw 
the Order in Coimcil. 

The war of 1812 makes a very notable 
epoch in maritime warfare. The navy of the 
States was small, but the American govern- 
ment had sagaciously decided that since it 
bould not then hope to rival the numbers of 
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- • . 
the British fleet, it would take cue that such 

vessels as it had should be the very best of 
their kind in construction, si2se, safling power 
and armament. Moreover, constant and in- 
telligent attention had been paid to what was 
the weakest part of the continental European 
navies, and had of late been somewhat 
neglected by the British — ^namel3r, the gunnery. 
The State! reaped the harvest they had sown'. 
The American frigates and sloops were 
victorious in a series of single, ship actions. 
These disasters, though none of them were 
the equivalent of a lost battle between fleets, 
gave a very painful shock to the pride and the 
confidence of the British navy and people. 
They were imdeniably won by the superior 
quality, both in the ships and in the training of 
the men. Where the British navy won, the 
victory could be accoimted for either by a 
great superiority of numbers, as in the case of 
the taking of the President, or by a great 
superiority of armament, as when the British 
frigate Phcehe captured the American Essex 
off Valparaiso, or because the British riiip was 
equal in size and had been carefully prepared 
in a long commission, and the American ship 
was neidy manned, as in the encoimter 
between the Shannon and the Chesapeake. 
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On the lakes where much fighting took place 
the Ameiicmis were vi^riims. 

What the wajr proved was that another 
naval power which had before it, not^e mere 
possibility, but the certainty of a great 
development, had come into existence. And 
this power had a means of injuring Great 
Britain, which none of her other enemies had 
possessed, since the kingdom was f omaed by the 
Union of En^^and and Scotland. It could 
attack a British possession, Canada, over a 
land frontier. The fact that American opera* 
tions on that frontier were ill-conducted ; that 
the enormous numerical superiority of the 
British navy enabled it in the end to drive 
American commerce off the sea, ant^. to bum 
the capital of the Republic, were but a poor 
set off to the demonstration that the United 
States* ships could be beaten only when the 
balance of advantages were in the favour of 
the British navy. The superiority of numbers 
possessed by Great Britain might be transi- 
tory, and pass away as the United States 
fill^ up. In short, a power had arisen in 
America of which the British Empire had 
substantial reason to be afraid, not at the 
moment, but for the future. 

To the revolutionary and Napoleonic epoch 
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belongs the beginning of another developmrat 
in the New World, whjph profoun^y affected 
the distribution of power at ^a. The Spanish 
dnd Porbiguese colonies began to break away 
from the mother countries. There were 
marked differences in the way in which the 
thing was done by the colonists of the two 
nations. The separation of Brazil from Portu- 
gal was gmtle. In 1808 the royal family of 
Portugal fled before Napoleon to Bio de 
Janeiro. The colony was declared to be a 
kingdom, and its trade was thrown open to 
Great Britain, the ally of Portugal in the war 
with Napoleon. The old King did not return 
to Europe till a few years after the fall of the 
Empero^ When he did he left his eldest son 
as Regent in Brazil. A fairly authentic 
tradition records that before going the King 
said to his son that the union of Brazil and 
Portugal could not last, and he added, “ when 
the trouble comes put the crown on your own 
head before some rascal seizes it.” When 
Portugal made a feeble attempt to reassert 
its commercial supremacy over its colony, 
Dom Pedro acted on his father’s direction, and 
proclaimed himself Emperor. 

The separation of the Spanish colonies was 
brought about by a long and bitter struggle. 
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* 

Thejr had shomi active loyalty to the Mother 
country during the first stages of the Penin-r 
sular War, but tiiey ma^e t£e not unreasonable 
request that they should be treated ^ equals, 
and no longer subjected to the exasperating 
commercial mcmopoly of the old Spanish laws 
of trade. Spain met the fair demand of its 
colonies with the same dogged obstinacy 
she showed in refusing to yield to^apoleon. 
There could be only one end to a confiict 
between the exhausted mother country, and 
her vast coloides. All Spanish America on the 
mainland became independent. The victory of 
the creoles of Buenos Aires over the invadling 
British forces of Beresford and Whitelocke, in 
1806 and 1807, was more fatal to Spanish rule 
than their defeat wotild have been.* Defeat 
would have embittered the creoles. Victory 
showed them their strength, and the pleasant 
social intercourse which was soon established 
with the British officers who lived among them 
on parole for months had for its result a very 
notable spread of “ liberal ” ideas. It would 
probably not have occurred to an Englishman 
of the year 1808, that the defeat of a Britidi 
expedition to the River Plate would do more 
to forward the throwing open of the trade of 
South America to British commerce, than 
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bad been done by the Asiento Treaty, «nd 
gooeratiohs of smuggling. Yet this was tiie 
case. The first ^uccSssful revolt against 
Spain be^|an in Buenos Aires? 

The immediate results of the emancipation 
of the Spmiish colonies were somewhat dis* 
appointing. One consequence of the anarchy 
caused by the conflict was a recrudescence of 
piracy, an^ it was long before Spanish America 
settled down to become the profitable field 
for the investment of European capital, and 
the opulent source of supply o^raw material 
and food which it is to-day. None the less 
the opening of the markets to the trade of all 
the world was from the first a very notable 
event in the development of universal sea- 
borne cdhunerce. 

And it was part of a process which, though 
of vital importance to the effective military 
use of Sea Power, is apt to be unduly over- 
shadowed by the fighting. A navy may be 
the artificial creation of the rich government 
intent on providing itself with warships for 
political reasons. But a navy will never be a 
living and lasting force unless it is based on an 
active maritime commerce. Not the least 
essential part of the knowledge indispensable 
to the fleet itself is sought first of all in the 
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iutdrest of trade. It was not to extend political 
power that men first, studied the wimls and 
currents of the ocean, or charted coasts and 
harbours. It was for the sake of trf^. Fcft 
Imig generations they went by the guidance 
of poorly executed charts, and followed the 
route first explored, knowing that all the 
dangers in their path were not marked on 
their charts, and that those '^ich were' 
marked were often wrongly placed. They 
relied on their book by day, and by night they 
went slowly br stopped. They shrank from 
leaving the courses explored by the first 
discoverers. Their methods and their know* 
ledge were equal to needs of a small trade, 
conducted by a few vessels, in an age when 
time was of but little importance. They were 
utterly insufficient for the demands of a 
commerce which was growing steadily in 
bulk, and had an increasing need to be rapid. 

From the middle of the eighteenth century 
forward, there has gone on a great work of 
surveying, and charting, growing ever more 
exact and more complete. The name of our 
own countryman. Captain Cook, stands at the 
head of the whole body of those by whom 
the knowledge has been gained for the benefit 
Of the world. If by “ discoverer ” we mean 
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tlte first flod^, the name harity api^ei^to 
him^ He cUd not^iev^ “ ralrat seas ’* as 
ColiUnbus and Vasco da Grama, Mbigellan, Dd 
Cano, an^ Anda^ya, Schouten, and Tasman 
had done. His task was to conq)lete what- 
-they could not finish, to cross and recross the 
Pacific, intent on surveying and charting. He 
set up a stmidard ol thoroughness, and care, 
which hasg^ever been surpassed. He lotmd 
so much to do, and the knowledge he gathered 
was so well recorded that the position he holds 
is unique. Nobody has had so Vast a space, 
so superficially known, to survey. But work 
identical in kind to his has been done ever 
since, and is still being done. Captain Cook 
could not have made his exact observations 
if he had not been supplied with instruments 
which had been lacking to the great early 
discoverers. Harrison, who constructed the 
first chronometer, had his share in Cook’s 
achievements. He supplied what navigators 
had been calling for since the end of the 
fifteenth century. They knew that if a clock 
could be made which would keep the time of 
the port of departure throughout the voyage 
it would be easy to find the longitude. His 
invention was the necessary prdiminary to the 
exact surveying of the later age, and that 
r 
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to a mw^iin^ coaimerce 
whicbi^ust needs go^ exa^y; for it. is bound 
to go Aith all attaiiAble speed. What was 
found by the help of tiie chronomet^ has be^ 
made sectue by the lighthouse. The old 
beacon fire is of great antiquity, but it was of 
Very snudl rtuige, and was of least use aiien it 
aas most lyseded — in stormy weather. The 
first application of an oil lamp to Ijie purposes 
of a lighthouse came in the later eighteenth 
century, and from it came such achievements 
as Smeaton’^ Eddystone Light, and Steven* 
son’s Inchcape Bock, and from them the 
innumerable lights which now make the sea 
safe to navigate by night in the most remote 
regions. 

Down to the end of the eighteenth coitury 
the navigator had groped in the dark, com- 
pelled to feel his way and go slowly. If the 
world is served as it now is by sea-borne 
commerce, and power can be exercised with 
rapidity and precision, the credit belongs not 
only to those who sailed and fought, but 
also to those who speculated and invented, 
who provided the means for finding the 
loDs^tude and who put a trustworthy h^t 
into a tower. If the way was opened by the 
heroic explore of the fifteenth, sixteenth and 
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sev^tmith o^tiuies ; the swcrejm aadlhe 
mecdumical inyentqps the e^hteenth, and 
that successors, have mad^ it possible for 
jnanJdnd^o take possession and to devdop 
to the fuU. 



CHAPTER Vin 

THE I^T AOE 

SmcE the fall of Napoleon till oi^ own time 
there has been a vast change oh the sea. 
It can be easily and effectually illustrated 
by one undeniable fact, namely, that since 
the year 1814 there have not been fot^ht as 
many naval battles as were fought in single 
wars before that year. Yet there has been 
conflict on the sea, not only in plain downright 
fighting, but in strenuous rivalry “in other 
ways. 

Of the fighting the larger part has been of 
the natiue of police work, l^en the nations 
made peace no small amount of piratical 
discHder remained to be amended on the sea, 
— in the West Indies, in the Western and 
Bastem Mediterranean, in the Red Sea, and 
the Persian Gulf, among the Malay Idands, 
and in the Chma Seas. The creator part of 
tilts work feU to be performed by thei^tish 
navy. Great Britain had beat left so mutii 
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tiie dbief and ecdofual powar^ tiiift 
mtti<ests peraMarljamjured by a foroi of 

S lplance directed agaiart maritime coniineiee. 

at rite anas not the only power to act agimtst 
piracy, and ahe did not always act alone. 
She co^opocated with the United States in 
puttii^'^down the pirates of the West Indies, 
and when she sent a fleet to bombard Algiers 
it had the^sistance of a Dutch squadron. 
Great Britain can claim the honour of having 
been by far the most active, if qot quite the 
only power which took vigorous measures to 
suppress the riave trade on the western and 
eastern coasts of Africa. Piracy and the 
slave trade could be put down only by a 
combination of vigilant patrol on the sea, and 
of repressive measures on land. The pirate, 
or the riave trader, however eagerly hunted 
on the sea, might have survived, at any rate, 
to some extent, if they could have continued 
to find purchasers for their respective forms 
of booty on shore. Where there is conni- 
vance with the pirate on the part of the land 
popuhition and the officials, as in China, 
the pirate is still a known and a dangerous 
crimmal. Among the Malay Islands and hr 
some Other regions piracy was simply a 
marithne form of the clm>nic fighting for 
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bbSty etm^fbusted i>y aU savage peoples. It is 
nevor quite st(q»ped tijl a (pyilised govemm^t 
has xeduced th^ to the positicm of sabjeets. 
Ihm ney» vras a time when the,^vies 
great states were not engage bend&centiy 
in serving as'a protection to all such as go 
upon the sea “ on their lawful occasions.’* 
But it has heen performed through all tlw 
century which now lies behind us«moie thor> 
oughly^ more continuously, and with better 
knowle^e, than in former ages. 

When it is said that the nineteenth was 
not a century of naval wars, it is not of course 
meant that navies have not been used in war 
with great effect. On the contrary, tiie 
possession of greater naval str^gth has 
repeatedly been the condition which enabled 
one side to conduct the war. The allied 
British and French governments could not 
have invaded the Crimea nor could they at 
a later period have s^t an expedition to 
China, if they had not held undisputed 
. command of -the water ways. In both cases 
naval superiority was the indispensable con- 
dition antecedmt to the prosecution of the 
war on kmd. But we cannot truly say that 
tile ovopowering strength on the water was 
the detomining cause of the victoiy. We 
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have only to torn to the I^ranooi’^3enmai -^ax 
ol lfl70*1871 hi or^ ^ eiadenee that 
this would be an untenabje proposition. 
Hie sape|l<mty of France oyer Germany at 
sea was greater than the superiority of the 
Allies over Russia had been. Russia £d at 
least possess a fleet, but Germany had none. 
Yet within a very short time ^France was 
compelled to land the crews of her warships 
to man the forts of her inland capital. In 
the Crimean War, the vast distances, the 
lack of means of communication, the sparse 
population, and the poverty, which had been 
defences for Russia, when she was invaded by 
Napoleon turned against her when she had to 
flght at ^ outpost of her territory. China 
had no army. Germany could strike at the 
heart of France, and once more the non^; 
maritime power vanquished the maritime. 
In the American Civil War the naval superi* 
ority of the Federal Government was an 
essential dement in the sum of its strength. 
The Federal fleet, isolated the Confederate 
States, debarred them from the sea, and from 
access to markets, and so enabled the greater 
Fedepd resources on land to win in the end. 
The situation was repeated in tiie Boer War^ 
as between the Boers and the British Empire. 
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iiut ware m wMeh the ircraiirtible 
laipmodty <» one si^e* h§s gi^en fieedcnh to 
its troops to conquer, or where the strong 
navy has been paralysed because i|0ie c^ws 
were called to serve as soldiers, lAd the ad- 
mirals to comltaand army corps, are not navfd 
wiurs. To constitute a naval was, there must 
be some approach to parity of force cm the 
water, and victory at sea must he Uie con- 
dition antecedent to conflict on the land. 
Of these there were very few between 1864 
and 1912, and only one was on a large scale. 
We have seen a war between Chili and Peru 
in which the defeat of the Peruvian ships 
cleared the way for an invasion of the republic. 
We have seen a Civil War in Chili in ^hich the 
victory of one side at sea gave it the oppor- 
tunity to win on land. And then there has 
been the war between Russia and Japan, with 
the previous encounter between CMna and 
Japan. Of the second we need say nothing. 
The dash of strength against weakness has 
nothing to teach except that “ to be weak is 
miserable doing or suffering.” 

Hie Russum and Japanese war was a naval 
waxi It is not only a self-evid^t proposition 
that the island power could not have operated 
on the continent at all if it had not first been 
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vid^oas <m tiie wfvber, but it is also true tikt 
if ibe RussiffiO fleet yhic];^ did finally reach the 
sea of Japan had won the battle of T^ sh i ma, 
all the fiiiits of Japan’s efforts and sacrifices 
on tiie land would have been lost. For her, 
victfuy on the sea was more* than a condition 
of success oh the land. Her very existence 
depended on her fleet. If her, armies had 
be^ defeated and she had also won the naval 
battles of the war, she would have been 
in the position of the British government whra 
it made the Treaty of Amiens. Ihat is to say, 
she would have failed in the purpose for which 
she imdertook the war, but she would have 
secured her own safety, and would have 
preserved^ the power to try again on a more 
favourable opportunity. But if the fleet of 
Admiral Nogo had been as utterly beaten as 
the fleet of Admiral Rojestvensky was, then 
the Japanese armies on the mainland would 
have been cut off, and Japan herself would 
have been defenceless. She would have been 
in some such position as Great Britain would 
have been in November, 1759, if the fleet of 
Hawke had been utterly routed by M. de 
Conflans. What consolation would it have 
been to her at such a moment that Wolfe had 
tak^ Quebec, and that the six British regi* 
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aujbts hada very conspicuous part In wuming^ 
tile battie of litindei^ ? Jbose names could 
oidy have served to remind her that the forces 
now indispensable to her safety we|p divided 
from her by “ Mountains, and the waste cl 
seas.” • ' 

But though the hundred years from 1314 
to 1912 have seen naval wars, and those naval 
wars have taught the old lesson% the mam 
conflict on the sea has not been willed in 
actual battie. It has been a conflict of Inven- 
tion, and of national growth. A hundred 
years ago a Sea Power worked through wooden 
sailing ships. To-day it is really becoming a 
question, which must not be put aside as 
merely absurd, whether the day is not at hand 
when dominion on the sea must be won and 
retained by craft which sink below or rise 
above its surface. The wooden sailing ship 
had been brought to a pitch of excdlence 
unkn own to former times, when it was dis- 
placed by iron steamers. There are those 
who think the Dreadnoughts of to-day will 
vanish before the submarine and the airship, 
and they are ready to give reasons for the 
faith that is in them. If they are right then 
the battie of Tsushima will make a third in- 
history with the battles of Ttaiaigtix and 
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Lepaato> the last of any great note fou|bt 
the saHu^ shjp, apd the galley lespec* 
tivdy. This, however, is but, a “ discoursing 
of p^alylities.” Tsushima was won by gun 
fire as much as Trafalgar. The torpedo, from 
which so much had been Expected, did less 
th^ it promised, much less. So far the sub- 
marine, and the airship have not been tried 
by the testeof war. What they have actually 
done between them has been to kill more men 
than died to win the battle of Camperdown. 
Two hundred officers and men have been 
drowned in submarines. Add to that the 
victims of the airship, and we reach a higher 
figure than the highest given, for the killed at 
Camperdown, 228. It may be that they will 
never pass beyond being very ingenious and 
dangerous toys. It may be that like the old 
fireship, they will produce great results in 
very favourable circumstances, and yet like 
her, be given up in the end as being too 
dependent on favour of fortune, too uncertain 
in their operation, too dangerous to those who 
handle them, to be trustworthy. 

Putting aside these speculations which 
only time mid experiment can decide, we at 
least know that we have passed through a 
time of transition. The threatened destruc- 
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of the foieste increas^ tite^ w 
a ship so gre|;ttly ;|that ilie use ol upn 
was becoming Inevitable eighty years ago. 
Iron ships would have replaced woq^im if tike 
marine steam engine had neveir beoi invented. 
Shell fire would equally have made a wooden 
battle^p too vulneraUe. But the marine 
steam engine^ was invented and we know what 
other inventions it has promoted? and what 
they have done. As far as these achievements 
of science have infiuenced the balance of power 
on the sea, tiiey have operated in favour of 
Great Britain. Her natural monopoly xA the 
finer qualities of coal, her wdU-established 
industry, her native supplies of iron, and the 
ease with which she could bring fropi abroad 
what she could not draw from her own mines, 
have combined to increa^ her leadership on 
the sea. Nor is it at all likely that her position 
will be much affected so long as the same 
kmd of ships and machinery continue in use, 
and the necessary quantities of coal can be 
raised without too much expense. 

Other conditions have worked for the 
advantage of Great Britain. Down to the 
middle the nineteenth century, it may well 
have appeared doubtful whether she coidd 
continue to maintain her positi(m. Ihe 
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Hni^ States could still btiild ships at prdBt- 
aHe fates. They ^ad tiie bulky outward 
freii^t and they carried the ^greater part of 
the trade^ cm the North Atlantic. America 
had had no ctdonial monopoly which secured 
her hierative trade, however slow her ships 
were. She had to fight in the opox market, 
and could win only by going more quickly 
than other% Her ships were less solidly built 
than the British, but they made more voyages, 
though not three to two as wsis sometimes 
claimed, and they psud. This competition of 
American shipping bsusked up by shsirp 
retaliatory measures on the part of the United 
States government, wsus the extemsd force 
which nuunly helped to break down the 
Navigation Laws. When the British ship- 
owners were deprived of protection they had 
to bestir themselves to equal, and if they could, 
to excel the American in speed. They suc- 
ceed^ very well, but American shipping 
would have held its plsuie if other causes had 
not operated. The iron steamer which could 
be built more economically in Great Britain 
than dsewhore, began to replace the sailing 
ship. The change coincided with the Civil 
War in America, and the commerce destroy- 
ing opoations of the confederate cruisers. 
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J^Bkbama, Shetumdoah and others. Of eourae 
Oie decline of America shipping /which 
followed the war, was lud to the account of 
the cnusers, and to Great Brit^, whete 
they were built. The explanation was that 
the United Statdsi sacrificed their shipping tC 
their shipbuilding. If they had allowed 
foreign-built ships to be put on their register 
it is at least liiighly probable that tij^e American 
flag would have ^pt its place in international 
commerce. It is not certain, because the vast 
fidd of profitable industry made available 
by the opening of the interior of North America 
tended to draw capital and industry away 
from the sea. In fact, the American register 
was closed to all but American built ships. 
For economic reasons they were ‘at a ^s- 
advantage in international trade, and the 
American flag has disappeared from seas where 
it was once a feared rival. It possesses a 
monopoly of the coasting trade (which includes 
voyages from one coast to anothra through the 
Straits of Magellan, or rormd the Horn), and 
is active on the Great Lakes. In bulk it is 
the second shipping in the world ; but it is 
not what it was in international trade, and 
what it has lost has in the main bem won 
Great Britain. To that extent, therefore^ 
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Anuoica has diminidied as a Sea Power, nd 
Great ^tain has guned. 

At the same time another j^rocess has been 
going (H), which it is not easy to say whether 
or no it represents a gain to Great Britain. 
When the navigation laws ifOere* abolished the 
work was done with a speed and a thorough- 
ness somewhat rare with her. Not only were 
restrictionsj;emoved, and ships of any nation- 
ality allow^ to come and go betwe^ British 
and any other ports, but no limit was kept 
to the employment of foreigners m the crews, 
and the rule that a British ship must be 
owned in Britain has been so widely inter- 
preted that it has come to this, that the owners 
must have an office and agents in the cotmtry. 
The geogfaphical and financial position as 
the centre of the world’s trade, and that 
large freedom have drawn not a little foreign 
capital into British shipping. This is a 
tribute to the predominance of Great Britain, 
and to the security of her laws. Whether 
it represents a real gain to her Sea Power is a 
question. The mere fact that she would be 
resp<msible for the misbehaviour of, or might 
be called upon to redress at a heavy cost the 
injury done to, ships owned, nuumed, and 
run, by foreigners appears to constitute an 
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ftdBition to re^xmsibilities without any eorres^ 
ponding gain. This use or misuse o{ the 
British flag may, hbwefer, prove to be a 
transitory phase. Already the United States 
are coming not rapidly, but to all i^pearance, 
resolutely, ta the decision to permit the 
placing of forei^pi. built ships on the American 
register. If it adheres to that course there 
will probabl^ be a transfer of Brij^h shipping 
to the American flag, on a consi^able scale 
during the coming years. 

It is very rignificant that Americans should 
be coming to this decision just when the 
construction of the Panama Canal ht drawing 
to completion. The opening of the Suez 
Canal had already turned the main stream 
of conunerce with the East back to the old 
route. So far the change has only redounded 
to the advantage of the power which was 
already predominant in the East. Whether 
the construction of railways in Asia can 
revive the movement on the ancient caravan 
routes, and if so, to whom the advantage will 
accrue, are points of speculation so far. What 
is beyond all dispute is that the construction 
of the Suez Canal has forced the Sea Power 
most interested to occupy Egypt. It is not 
less certain that the Panama Canal while still 
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ef^ttimity, or jath^ has put it under the 
hee^Ssity, to lisy hands on the isthmus, mie 
Ste Powqr vrhich vras making the canal did 
what its interests called upon it to do, flnnly 
and dexterously, by methods of whidi 
Bbchiavelli would have approved, and which 
Idiilip n. would have put in|» practice. 
The canal idll bring with it for the United 
States a peremptory obligation to protect 
its own work, and that it cpn do only 
by being predominant in adjacent seas and 
lands. 

And this is but one step more in a process 
Which has been going on steadily all through 
the hundred years since 1814. The days are 
Icmg past when a European power could act 
freely in America, Africa and Asia, amid mere 
savages, or the anarchy of barbarism. Every- 
where there is filling up and consolidation,, 
and everywhere the growing powers are 
comir^ into touch with one another. It is a- 
change which will effect the position of a Sea 
Power profoundly. Already Russia has put 
a vadi army into the field in Manchuria 
Without soiding a regiment by sea. Let us 
assimie, and it is not rash to make the assump- 
tion that the day may come when Great Britain. 
9 
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wil require on Amei^can, Asiatic, or African 
frcmtiers, not the handfol^of men who obeyed 
C3ive, or the sqgnll armies of British soldiers 
who were led by Wolfe, Lake, or ArthiJr 
Wdlesley, but great hosts. What will be the 
influence of the Power then ? Its function 
will, of course, be to keep open the road for 
its armies, but the fate of the Empire will 
depend on tke armies. , 

Nor has the process of consolidation and 
expansion gone on only in remote continents. 
It has been every whit as conspicuous in 
Europe. There was a time lasting to the fall 
of Napoleon, when there were two Sea Powers 
in Europe, Great Britain, and over against 
her, France. Outside there was no real power. 
That time is as completely gone as the days 
when the opponents of Great Britmn were 
Hyder Ali or the Mahrattas. Instead of 
weak Imperial cities and small kingdoms on 
the north there is the German Empire. The 
kingdom of Italy has taken the place of feeble 
Genoa, and moribimd Venice, the grand Duchy 
of Tuscany, the states of the Pope, and the 
Kingdom of Naples. If the formation of the 
German Empire and the Italian kingdom 
. has destroyed the old preeminence of France 
on the continent, it has also radically 
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KtEecUd the position of Great Britain pn 
the sea. 

Wbat all these chhngdb \nll produce in the 
future is a, question which nob6dy cfui answer. 
P^haps &mong other things an Imperial 
Federation which will weld Greqt Britain and 
her colonies together. We are concerned 
only with what has happened, and with such 
lessons as it undeniably teaches. * 

First, wl&t has happened is this, that the 
century which began in 1814 by the Treaty of 
Paris has witnessed one long struggle on the 
part of Great Britain to maintain her relative 
position on the sea, and that she has barely 
succeeded. We may allow that it was not 
reasonable to suppose she could maintain 
through a*long period of peace and recupera- 
tion among her neighbours, the full superiority 
won by twenty years of war. That superiority 
would not have been achieved if Napoleon 
had not driven foreign capital and foreign 
seamen to take refuge in England as the one 
country in which they could safely make 
wealth, and ply their trade. It is true, idso, 
that if we look at lists of navies made about 
1880, and compare them with other lists 
made now, it does not appear that Great 
Britain is less the leader than she then was. 
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Bift lists give little more than niimbo^ 
which are not by any means the best test ol 
strength, not even when they are niunbers of 
tons and guns'. It is obvious that a list 
made by including Norway mid S^^den, and 
Turkey is a diffesent thing from one made up 
by putting together the United States, France, 
the German Empire, Italy, Austria, Russia 
and Japan. ' A complete compar|tive list of 
navies beginning in 1814 and coming down 
to the present year would be a valuable 
index to the national movements of the 
century. 

We will leave the tiresome and often 
misleading construction of lists with their 
captious sub^visions and their manipulation 
of “ built, building, and ordered to be built ” 
well aside, and look at cert^ dominant facts. 
Of one of these the consolidation of small 
states, individually weak, and eminently un> 
likely to act together into strong powers, 
enough has been said already. But it is 
essential to give full importance to the fact 
that the most formidable of these new com- 
binations is the northern one. An equal force 
placed in the Mediterranean will be incompar- 
ably less dangerous to Great Britain. It 
wo^d be able to make a home attack on her 
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oidy by coming through the Straits ot Gibi^- 
tar. A fleet stationed ,there would protect 
Great Britain, both its coasts, and its com- 
merce in l^pme waters, and on the ocean. But 
the German Empire looks on to the North Sea, 
and subjects the British Isle's tO a menace to 
which they had never been open since the 
Dutch wars of the seventeenth century. We 
are not to Assume that Germany means to 
attack or ever will attack Great Britain. 
The fact that she lies between, France and 
Russia, which both possess fleets, is 
sufficient justification for her determination 
to provide herself with a naval force of great 
strength. But except for the purpose of 
raising a s^out at a public meeting or promot- 
ing a panic, it is quite unnecessary to consider 
the sentiments of the Germmis, or any other 
people, even that of the United States. The 
sane course is to suppose that they will all 
pursue their real interests. It is a fact that 
the mere existence of the German navy 
subjects Great Britain to the risk that in 
conceivable circumstances she might be at- 
tacked in a formidable way. The Channel 
is unfavourable to an enemy acting against 
Great Britom. That is not equally the 
case with the North Sea when the enemy 
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is a northern power not confined to the 
Baltic. , tv 

That is a fact to be taken into account wi^ 
the other facts, that a great and a tiding navid 
power has been formed in the Far East by 
Japan; and 'that the United States have 
constructed a great navy, and are adding to 
it, and tha^ their interests call upon them 
to exercise a predominant power in American 
waters. With the rising naval power in the 
Far East Gi^t Britain has made treaties on 
terms of equality, and has consented to 
receive as well as to give promises of protec- 
tion in given circumstances. At the same 
time she has made arrangements of her forces 
in America, which if they are wrongly supposed 
to indicate a determination on her part not to 
contest the leadership in American waters, 
do nevertheless bear all the appearances of 
having just that meaning. Ships have been 
withdrawn from the East and from the West. 
If the Mediterranemi is not to be left without 
a Briti^ fleet, still the ships stationed on it 
tend to gather about Gibraltar, to be always 
where tiliey are on the way home. Meanwhile 
the naval forces in British waters are increased 
in number. There is a visible concentration 
of forces TOimd the heart of the Empire, and 
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a cry goes up to the colonies for help. f!he 
measures are those which were taken in the 
years when NapoHon'was strivii^ to con<^ 
<tentrate a naval force in the*Channel so that 
he eould*carry over the troops from the camp 
at Boulogne — and then tha cqpntry relied on 
itself. If the world believes that the Great 
Sea Power thinks itself to be in danger, is 
eagerly se^)dng for allies, and will make sacri- 
fices to obtain them, the world may mistake 
a mere application of “ strategical ” principles, 
for fear, but it has some dxcuse for its 
error. 


When we come to the end of our survey of 
maritime history, are we the better able to 
tell exactly what “ Sea Power ” is, and what 
sh%re it has had in promoting the greatness 
and maintaining the safety of nations 7 What 
a Sea Power is we know well enoxigh. It is 
a state great or small, which has maritime 
commerce and warships. But the Sea Power 
which weighs with a force different from, or 
greater than, other forces, what is that? 
For my own part I have to confess that I 
find it beyond my capacity to give a definition. 
Li the whole history of confiict, whether by 
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do^right fighting, or competition in trade 
on the sea, I can find but two natioi^ of 
which it can be siud that they could be great 
only by exercising power oversea, and that M 
long as they could defeat an eneni^ in the 
waters round ti^ir shores they were safe against 
invasion. Even as regards them we have to 
add the qualification that their security 
lasts only so long as they do i^t possess 
dominions oversea which are subject to attack 
by formidable assailants, and across Imid 
frontiers. It * is a conceivable thing that 
Japan might be beaten out of Manchuria, as 
Sweden was driven out of the Baltic provinces, 
in spite of all her fleet could do. It is also a 
conceivable thing that the frontiers of Canada 
and of British India might become to Great 
Britain nearly what the frontiers of the Rhine, 
the Alps, and the Netherlands were to Lewis 
XIV. The burden of defending them might 
be -so exhausting that the Sea Power might be 
beaten even if it had never lost the command 
of the sea. 

Defeat on remote frontiers of oversea 
dominions is not the same disaster as defeat 
on the borders of one’s own country. An 
insular Sea Power might lose such possessions 
and yet rem^ an important state so long as it 
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vis able to ddend itself in its home waters, tty 

defend itself ” I do not mean repel invadcm 
alone, but keep the waters r^und its shores 
Me for the movements of its trade. So much 
it must do, and so long as it succeeds the force 
which protects the movemoitaof trade will 
serve to ward off invasion. Great Britain 
lost nothing in real power by the Independ- 
ence of th^ United States, and! she did a 
greater trade with the free Americans than 
she had done with her colonists. If Aurung- 
zebe could have succeeded in establishing the 
power of the Mogul Empire throughout all 
Hindustan, and the Deccan for ever, British 
trade would have made as much wealth out of 
India as it has gained through politictd and 
military dominion. Neither Great Britain nor 
Japan had any choice. They were bound to 
conqder, but though the conquest was justi- 
fied by necessity it brought its own dangers 
with it. 

And that is the peril which in the end proved 
fatal to Athens, to Phoenicia, to Venice, to 
Holland, the strain of carrying on war on 
land. It is a dream that power on the sea 
can dominate the land. It is valuable because 
it gives access to the land. The saying of the 
Emperor Charles V. puts the substance of all 
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tUat can be truly said as to nature of Sea 
Power. It is the bric^ which keeps up 
conununioatioiv, and^ gives access — and is of 
infinite value. But it may be mossed 6n 
a march to Moscow and to the retreat 
therefrom. < * 
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** Sea Power.’* He will do well to begiu with Mr. Free- 
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Works on national histories, and particular aspects of 
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and £* S. Maclay, Histories, of the United States Navy, 
for America ; M. C. de la Rondure, Histoire de la Marine 
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and Captain C9ievalier*8 HiaorU^ of SnooeMiTO 
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*' We can think of no series now being issued which better deserves 
support.”— TAs OSttrver. 

” We think if they were given os prises in place of the more costiy 
rubbish tiiat b wont to be dispensed on prise days, the pnpib would 
find more pleasure and profit. If the publishers want a motto for the 
serim they might wdl take ; * InJiniU riek€s in a Utik 
Jmirmnl Edncatwn. 

** The sdieme was suooessfiti at the start because it met a want 
fonong tmxtnsi readers; but its udder and sustained success, sureiir, 
oomes from the hct that it has to a large extent created and 
• lefined the taste by which it b appreciated.''— CArmsfrfo. 

** Here b the world's learning in little, and none too poor to gbu It 
houasHfoom I *'— ZTuAb' 
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3. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

By Hsuant Bblloc. M.A. (WitK' Muk) “ It b cokofod with all tiM 
aollltaiiGy of the aulhorf tenperainent.'*— JVlnmt. > 

4 . HISTORY OF WAR AND PEACE 

B7O. H. Psaais. TheRt Hon. Jam« Bam writisf : **1 ftve reed it with 
BBOdh intereit end pieefore, edmirtne the tkill with whifilh you heve aMnefid 
to oomptett ao many beta end ^wsmto eo mall e voliune.'' 

5. POLAR EXPLORATION 

Ba Dr W. & Baucat, F.R.S.E., Leader of Ae “ SootU** Expedition. (With 
Mapa.) “A very firaly written and intereating narrative.'*— Tirntt, 

12 . THE OPENING-UP OF AFRICA 

^ Sir H. H. J0KN8TON, G.C.if.G., F.Z.S. (With Mioi.) -'‘The Home 
idversity Library is mndi enriched by thia exodlent work."— MttU, 

13. MEDIMVAL EUROPE 

By H. W. C. Davis, M.A. (With Mapa.) “One more iUnatration of the 
fibct that it takea a complete master of the subject to write lariefly upon it.**— 

14. TBE PAPACY » MODERN TIMES (1303-1870) 

% WiLUAM BAaav, D.D. “ Dr Barry has a wide range of knowledga 
and an artist's power of selection."— jlfaecAatnrr tTaandSaa. 

23. HISTORY OF OUR TIME (1885-1911) 

By G. P. Gooenr, M. A. “ Mr Gooch contrives to breathe vitality Into his story, 
and to pve us the flesh as well as the bones of recent happenings." — Oisgrvtr^ 

as. TlfJS CIVIUSATION OF CHINA ® 

<%f H. A. Giles, LL.D.J IMessor of (Biinese at Cambridge. “In all the 
mass of beta, Predessor Giles never becomes dull. He is always ready with a 
ghost story or a street adventure for the reader’s recreation."— 

29. THE DA WN OF HISTORY ' 

ByJ. L. Mvkbs, M. A. . F.S. A: , Wykebam Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. 
“Xlierela not a page in it that is not suggestive."— JlfancAerforGmardfons. 


33. THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
A Study in Political Evolttiion 
1 ^ ProL A. F. PoLLAxn, Bf. A. With a Chronological Table. “ It tslms its 
ptace at once among the authoritative works on English history."— Ofoemr. 

% 4 . CANADA 

jSfXTSrSnADW. “ The VDlmae makes an immediate appeal totheman who 
wants to know something vivid and tme about Canada."— CanmAsw Gma$U$. 

37. PEOPJUB S PROBLEMS OF INDIA 

By Sir T. W. iilouwitNSss, k.C.S. 1 ., Permanent t/nder-Sec 
01 the In^ Office. “Just the book which newspaper readers! 
and a marvel of comprehensiveness."— Pio/f Mall GautU, 

43 * ROME 

nEnnrWAinB Fowlsx, M.A. ** a masterl> sketch of Roasandiaxactir smd 
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tl^AHFARE IN BRITAIN • # 


r Bmxoc, M.A» ** Rich in wiggiMtinn fiK the hiMoflcal ftadeat.^ 
Evtnimg ^ 

MASTER MARINERS ^ 

J« K. StBAMU **Aoontiniioiii stoir of •hipping p r o gi o w and •draton. • « 
It »M» Iflw ailiroai»ncab**«^g/laMgg|g IftruU* 

6i. NAPOLEON 

Bp HsnSBT Fisksk, F.B^ (Widi Man.) The ttoiy of the great 

Bmparte's yonth, hi« career, and hif downfall, wiUnomeaayinge of Napoleoii, 
at Cenwogy of Us fiunily, and a bibliography. 

66. r«g NAVY AND SEA POWER 

By Davio Hahitat. The antbor traces the growth of naval power fromearir 
timas,aiiddiacai|^its principlesaiid effectonponthehBtoryoftheWestem worid. 

In Preparation 

ANCIENT GREECE. By Prof. Gilbot MmoAT, D.Litt., LL.D., F.B.iU 
ANCIENT EGYPT 1^ T. Ll. Gmfpith, M.A . 

TNE ANCIENT EAST By D. G. Hogaxtm, MlL, F.BA. 

A SHOR T HISTOR Y OF EUROPE. By Hbkbbbt Fisher Jd. A. F.R A 
PREHISTORIC BRITAIN. By Robert Mumro, M.A., M.D., LL.D. 
THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. By Norman H. Baynes. 

THE REFORMA TION. By Prino^ LnmsAT, LL.D. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF RUSSIaT By Prof. MiLVOtncoY. 

MODERN TURKEY. By D. G. Hogarth, M A 
FRANCE OF TO-DAY. By Albert Thomas. 

GERMANY OF TO-DAY. By Charles Tower. 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By R. S. Rait, M.A 
SOUTH AMERICA. By Prof. W. R. Shepherd. 

LONDON. By Sir Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. 

HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF SPAIN. 

Kaixy, F.B.A, Litt.D. 


By J. FiraiAURi^ 



2. SHAKESPEARE 

By John Masefield. ** The book isa joy. We have had half-a^doeen moiE 
l ea rned books on Shakespeare in the last tew 3 rears, but not one so wise.**-^ 


n: ENGLISH LITERATURE: MODERN 

Bv G. H. BIair, M.A. Altogethera fresh and indhridoal 

3S. LANDMARKS IN FRENCH LITERATURE 

!• 4*®ottit to im ag ine how a better aeeeimt W 
IhnGih Literature oonld be given m eso small pagea.*’— rds TVscat. 

^^ARCHITECTURE 

By.Pri^ W. IL Lrtmabt. (Over forty Illustrations.) , ** Popnlar guido-btkilcs 
tDa(tihlleetiiteaie,^asa role, not worth much. Thisvomnuiisa vrelcMse eEeeD. 

*^DeIightfnUy bright readiBg."-<M 

3 ■ 






By Prof. J. SiuxzNft and Prof. W. P. Tssmt. “An ndadmbh •naiBMfy Ami 
FrnakUn to Mark T«min,^n]tiAa«d hy « dry hvmiQfat"--~AiJUmgmm, 

63. PAiNTERS AND PAINTING 


By Sir Fudbricx Wbdmokb. (With z6 holf-tono inoitntiont.) Pirom 
Brimitives to the Impceasioiiietfl. ** 

64. DX JOHNSON AND HIS CIRCLE 


B]r JOMH Baujr, M.A. 

65. THE LITERATURE OP GERMANY 


By Professor J« G. RoiurrsoN, M.A., Ph.D. A review of one of dw greatirt 
Utermturea of the world hy n high authority. 

70. THE VICTORIAN AGE IN LITERATURE 


By^O. K. Ckbstsikton. *' The Victorian Compromise and its Bnemies 
**ne Great Victorian Novelisu “ The Great Victorian Poets**— “The 
Break-up of the Compromise.** 

In Preparation 


ANCIENT ART ^RITUAL, By ICiss Jans HAXxnoit. LL.D., DXitt. 
GREEK LITERATURE, By Prof. Gzlbbkt Mumiat, D.Ritt. 

LA TIN LITER A TURE. By Proil L S. Philumokb. 

CMAUCER AND HIS TIME, By MiaiG. B. Haoow. 

THE, RENAISSANCE, By Miss Edith Sichbl. 

ITALIAN ART OF THE RENAISSANCE, By Rogbb B. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION, By Prof. Wsi. T, Bbbwstbb. ^ 
LITERARY TASTE, By Thomas Seocombb. 

WILLIAM MORRIS AND HIS CIRCLE, By A Clottoh Bbooc. 
GREA T WRITERS OF R USSIA, By C. T. Hagbbbg Wbigmt, LL.D. 
SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY LITERATURE, By T.C Snow, M.A 


Science 


. MODERN GEOGRAPHY 

Mamon NAwbigin. ^lUiutraiedJ “Geoarophy, again; what a d«^ 
ledioasatady ikat wastronttobel . • . But Mias MsurionNewbrnfaivatlilki 
dry kones with the flesh and blood of romantic intetest”— 

u THE EVOLUTION OF PLANTS 










By F. SooDT, M.A., F.R.S. “ProC Soddy hat tncetnfiilly aeoenpUiM 
<h« Meah tatk of wking phytict of thtorUng inttawtt on popnbt 
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S7. THE HUMAN BODY 


By A. XLkith, LL.D., Coaiewmtor^f M o iw inwid HBatariia B ro l ^iiir. 

ItoyalColl^eof SiuieQOi. “ItiitorallyauUcettlie^dfybQiiM' 

to \{y. It wm oertaMy i»m o h2gb plMO MMng tbo dMto of Wdtt 
9dioaa^"’'^Matukgttgr Gm^trdum, 

S8. ELECTRICITY 

By GhaoBBT Kapp, D.Bng. , IVo fe i a or of Bloctricat Enginaorinf In dio UniTor- 
ntyof Binaingham.«<lUottnted.) *'lt willboappraciatodgrmybylonnMri 
ana by tho grant nnmbar of ninntann who nra intarantaAHa aHbnt k ena of 4^ 
moat tnaoinnting of aciantific •tiidiaa/--Crku;yMv H^rmid, 

62. THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF LIFE 

a r Dr Bbnjamin MoomIi Profanor of Bio-Chamiatry, Unlvaiaity CoOagai 
varpool. 

67. CHEMISTRY 

By Raphael Meldola, F.R.S., Pkofataor of CSianijatry In Finabuy TocMenl 
Collaga, London. Prasanta danrlyj withont the ddnH damnndad by Bia 
aaqmrt, tha way in which chenucal aaence haa devdopad, and the ataga it bna 
NBched. 

In Preparation 

THE MINER AJL WORLD, By Sir T. H. Hollamd D.8e. 

PLANT LIFE, By Ptof. J. B. Faembe, F.R.S. ^ 

NERVES, By Prat. D. Fraser Harris, M.D.. D.Sc. 


if STUDY OF SEX, By Prof. J. A. Thomson and Ptof. Pateicx OfeoDES. 
THE GROWTH OF EUROPE, By Prof. Grbnvillb Cole. 
OCEANOGRAPHY, By Sir John Muerat, K.CB., F.R.SL » 


Philosophy and *^ligion 


IS. MOHAMMEDANISM 

By Praf. D. S. Maroouootk, M.A, D.Litt. ‘'This ganarona ahllllilg'a 
worth of wisdom. ... A delicate, hiunoroaa, and moat raaponaible txadtata 
^ an illondnativa prdasaor.'’'-*XW^ Jfaw4 

40. THE PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 


By the Hon. BsRTnaND Russell, F.R.S. **A book that the 'inAo Jf Bia 
alraat* will recognisa at onca to be a boon. . • . Gonsialantly loeid ahd «od- 
tadiiucal thfongiiOBL''>-^dW;rlfaH 

47> B UDDHISM 

Bj Mrs Ririrs Dayido, M.A ** Tha anther pnaants Tory attihetNIy ^^^^^^ 
iwnaiy iaiMadly the phlloaofihy of Buddhism as the frmrtaat atholars af tha 
; ;dny iBlK^'it/'--%2h^ 
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S4> MTmCS 


^ TffM MAKING OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 

% PnC B. W. Bacon, LL.D., D.D. Bacon has bddlv, and 

tnsaif, taken hit own line, mentioauig opposing vliws only occahionalw. am 
hat pradttoed, •at a resnlt, an extraordinarily vivid, stimnlatipg, and Indd 
boelc.*'— ifancAssiSsr Gmmrditm, 

6a MISSIONS: TffEIR RISE ofui DEVELOPMENT 

Mn CaaiarroN. “Very Interestingly done. . Its style is simpK 
dfirect^ nnhackneyBa, and should find appreciation aoiere a more fervently 
pions style of writing xvpdA*'''—M*ik0dut Rtatrdir* 

68. COMPARATIVE RELIGION 

By PmI J. StTUN CAirFNTBX, D.Litt., Principal gf Manchester CoUegtt 

Oiefod. 

^ In Preparation 

toacB Moorb, D.D., LL.D. 
T&STAMENTS. By R. H. 

f THOUGHT. By Prof. J. B. BubY, LL.D. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

eetineen the old an 

CNablbs, D.D. 

A JBr/.S70JPF 
A HISTORY 




NEW 


^ FREEDOM , , 

' OF PHILOSOPHY. By Clbmbnt Wbbb, M.A. 


* Social Science 


I. PAMtUAMENT 


Its Histqnr. Constitution, and Practice. By Sir Courtbnay P. Ilabbt, 
O.CB«, K.C.S.I., Clerk of the House of Conmons. '* The best^book on the 
Mttoryand practice of the House of Commons since Bagehot's 'Constitution.*** 
— FMrMraPMf. 


s. TITS STOCK EXCHANGE 

By F. W. Hirst, Editor of “ The Economist." “ To an unfinancial mind mntt 
he a revelation. . . . The book is as clear, vigorous, and sane as Bagehot's* Lom- 
bard Street,' than which there is no higher complunent."~jlifsrwriv'.L«ad!rr. 

6. aiS/f NATIONALITY 

By Mrs J. R. Grbxn. “At glowing as it is learned. No book could be mere 

tim^."-*-Z;C^ Ntmu. 

ig jWM socialist MOVEMENT 

By J. Rascsat MacDonald, M.P. “Admirably adapted fbr the purpose of 
exposition.**— Tfis 

II. CONSERVATISM 

^ Lobd Hmw Cbql, M.A., M.P. “One of those great little books whidi 
ssMom appear mere than once in a generation."— ATm^ Post. 
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S. J CRArMAir, M A.., Profestor of PditiaJ Boonomf ia Mu 
Dnivenitj. ** lla importanoo is not to bo moaswrod by its prieo. 
tho boot Tocont crkm eraoshioa of tho aanlytiod motbod in 
adonoe."— (r4sv»» HtrdUL 


THE NEWSPAPER 

f G. Bumsr Oiuun, M. A. (lUnatratod.) Tho boot ueon 
kaiiiution of tho n oo npa por prato, iadiiding Continontnli 
Monial Jonnals. 

In Preparation 


POUTICAL THOUGHT IN MHGLAHDi Pnm Bmm H Xulu 
Bf G. P. OoocK, M.A. 

^POLITICAL THOUGHT tH ENGLAND: Fr^m BtmOktm lb/. S, 
^ MilL By Praf. W. L. Davidson 
P0L/7/CAL THOUGHT IN ENGLAND: Pr9m HtrHri JSfhuor 
U rodiu. By Ernsst Babur, M.A ^ 

SHELLEY^ GODWIN, AND THEIR CIRCLE, By H. N. BraIU- 

ThTTcRIMINAL and the COMMUNTTY, By VIsooM St. 
Ctrm. M.A. 



LoadoB: WILUAMS AND NORGAtE 

jittA ^ qH AKuAtAodif otau/ 







